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CONBR I BULL ORS 


Philip Owen is a freshman. He excavated last 
summer for Indian remains in the south west. 


Allan R. Rosenberg is a sophomore, concentrating 


in Philosophy. 


Jere Abbott studied the Fine Arts at Harvard last 
year. During the past winter he has been in Russia 
occupied with the development of Soviet films. 
The Mastodon is reproduced from a photograph 
taken directly on sensitized paper without the use 
of a plate or film. 


J. R. Oppenheimer graduated in 1926, studied in 
Germany, and is now experimenting in physics at 
the Norman Bridge Laboratory, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 


J. S. C. Greene is a sophomore at Radcliffe. 


Dudley Fitts graduated in 1925. He was at one 
time an editor of the Advocate, and is now teach- 
ing the classics and music at the Choate School. 


Robert T. Davis graduated in 1926, has taught in 
the Fine Arts Department and now holds 2 Car- 
negie Fellowship. 


Charles L. Kuhn graduated in 1924 and has been 
assisting Dr. Goldschmidt in his course on Dutch 
painters of the seventeenth century. He has spe- 
cialized in the frescoes of Catalonia. 


Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr., is a senior and coxswain 
of the varsity crew. 
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COMMENT 


ITH this number THe Hounp & Horn concludes its 

first volume. It was begun as an attempt to provide a 
great university with a medium of expression worthy of the 
most imaginative, creative work that university 


PROSPECT : 
fosters or influences. If it has failed in degree 
AND Rae 
of maturity, and has been limited by personal 
RETROSPECT 


claustration and the trying practical details that 
attend even the slightest genesis, the editors feel that it has 
succeeded at least in part, by filling a need. The increasing 
excellence and rightness with which this need will continue 
to be filled is largely dependent upon experience gained in 
growth and in ever widening editorial connections. 

Asa miscellany THe Hounp & Horn is not the organ for 
a clique, nor has it axes to grind. But since the editors have 
entered into a spiritual alliance with the standards of a philo- 
sophical criticism already formulated by some of their elders 
and betters, they may be said to be working towards an end. 
That end is the establishment of a sound criterion of values in 
a time when there is great confusion of values. In the micro- 
cosm of a university, which has at least universal implications, 
the results of such an experiment should be illuminating. 
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A correspondent has protested against our grammar. ‘“It 
is them,” he writes, ‘got by the proof readers.’ The sentence 
in question occurs in Mr. Blackmur’s paper on T. S. Eliot, 
Vol. I, No. 3, pg. 189, ll. 17-18, where we 
read: ‘Poetry makes no assertions about its con- 
tents; it is them.’ We are aware that there have 
been misprints in THe Hounp & Horw, but this is not one 
of them. Mr. Blackmur chose the accusative deliberately, 
and succeeded in getting it through despite the proof readers. 
If one requires authority for this usage, we refer him to The 
Dance of Life, by Havelock Ellis, Boston, 1923. On pg. 
147 Mr. Ellis has this to say about the substitution of the 
accusative case for the predicate nominative: 

‘It is sufficient to mention one: the nominative use of the 
pronoun “me.” Yet, surely, any one who considers social 
practice as well as psychological necessity should not fail to 
see that we must recognise a double use of “me” in English. 
The French, who in such matters seem to have possessed a 
finer social and psychological tact, have realised that je can- 
not be the sole nominative of the first person and have sup- 
plemented it by moi (mi from mihi). The Frenchman, when 
asked who is there, does not reply “Je!” But*the would-be 
English purist is supposed to be reduced to replying “I!” 
Royal Cleopatra asks the Messenger: “Is she as tall as me?” 
[Antony and Cleopatra; Act III, Scene III, 1. 11]. The 
would-be purist no doubt transmutes this as he reads into: 
“Is she as tall as I??? We need not envy him.’ 


PREDICATE 
NoMINATIVE 
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RIGER en lois ses impressions personelles, c’est le grand 
effort d’un homme s’il est sincére.”” — So runs the epi- 
graph to the first essay in The Sacred Wood, which is called, 
very much to our present purpose, The Perfect Critic. If we 
knew what laws were, and could all agree as to their validity 
and application — or if our ignorance of these matters was 
total — we might describe the criticism of Mr. Eliot or of any 
other critic in a paragraph, add a period of commendation, 
and have done. But our knowledge is only interrupted by our 
ignorance; and there is no set of theories more contentious, 
no principles existing in such wayward isolation, as those of 
literary criticism. With the result that if the critic does not 
jade us he supplies us with stimulation and excitement, with 
almost anything, surely, but criticism. We have thus a neces- 
sity beyond the criticism of literature; we are ramified en- 
tirely in the criticism of critics, and end, each of us, where we 
began — in kissing, without zest, our favourite cow. We can 
show no more contempt — or possibly, sympathy — for the 
judgment of others than by repeating Mr. Beerbohm’s Greek: 
“gars Tota exer ev Hnoovy exe €v HOov7y Tota.” *— each 
looking, meanwhile, at his neighbor’s heifer. 
No critic but confesses somewhere to his impotence in this 
respect. Even Mr. Eliot can step aside in mid-career and say, 
with an air of incorrigible seriousness, “Our valuation of po- 


*“For people who like that sort of thing, that is the sort of thing they like.” 
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etry, in short, depends upon several considerations, upon the 
permanent and upon the mutable and upon the transitory. 
When we try to isolate the essentially poetic, we bring our 
pursuit in the end to something insignificant; our standards 
vary with every poet whom we consider. All we can hope to 
do, in the attempt to introduce some order into our prefer- 
ences, is to clarify our reasons for finding pleasure in the po- 
etry that we like.” 

Mr. Eliot indicates, I think, the only exit when four pages 
further in the same essay (that on Dryden) he discloses these 
observations. “The poet who attempts to achieve a play by 
the single force of the word provokes comparison, however 
strictly he confine himself to his capacity, with poets of other 
gifts. Corneille and Racine do not attain their triumphs by 
magnificence of this sort; they have concentration also, and, 
in the midst of their phrases, an undisturbed attention to the 
human soul as they knew it.” This resolution consists in, or 
at least involves, the discovery of morals, of representative 
significance, in the values assignable to literature. 

Art is ethics in action and has all the intimacy of going off 
to sleep; it is the action of the soul... . It is enough here to 
indicate the existence of this idea; later, it will furnish the 
main dish of this essay. 

The quality which makes Mr. Eliot almost unique as a 
critic is the purity of his interest in literature as literature — 
as art autonomous and complete. Hence the power and pene- 
tration of his essays — the fullness of his point of view — 
the disciplined (and thus limited) fertility of his ideas. Per- 
sonal taste has its influence but is not paramount. He may or 
may not suffer from a romantic morality; may adhere to the 
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tory principle in politics, and the catholic regimen in religion 
— or be both whig and protestant: these connexions are pri- 
vate and cannot much prejudice his business as a critic. This 
separation of interests is accomplished not by an arbitrary 
divorce of forms but by an honest recognition of limits. Mr. 
Eliot’s purity of interest has been the chief taint on his repu- 
tation as both critic and poet; the accusation of sterility is 
common, and his very lively, even agonised mind is some- 
times described as without interest in human life; whereas the 
right indictment will be more technical, that his choice of 
limits has been a little imprudent, that his essential virtue 
has been pushed a little beyond the extreme verge of the 
appropriate. Literature the most sophisticated, the most re- 
fined is yet very much in the raw: the most intimate because 
the most controlled contact with the feelings and emotions 
other than those personal to us: and every critic, in his criti- 
cism, must needs save himself from submersion. Some critics 
make a new work of art; some are psychologists; some mys- 
tics; some politicians and reformers; a few philosophers and a 
few literary critics altogether. It is possible to write about art 
from all these attitudes, but only the last two produce any- 
thing properly called criticism; criticism, that is, without a vi- 
tiating bias away from the subject in hand. The bastard kinds. 
of criticism can have only a morphological and statistical rela- 
tion to literature: as the chemistry of ivory to a game of chess.. 

Mr. Eliot has chosen to be a critic, and because the pro- 
fession is unpopular and scantily membered, has used much 
of his time in emphasizing the limits of his task and in setting 
up a handful of principles and definitions suitable to the con- 
trol of his material. Naturally, everything depends on the 
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general problem of order and structure. Most of his prin- 
ciples are ideals of form (and a given form is only a manifest 
order). Most of his definitions are of distinctions and con- 
trasts of the modifications of form. The approach is invari- 
ably technical; I mean the matters touched on are always to 
some degree generalised characteristics of the work in hand. 
No overt attack is made on the “contents” of the work di- 
rectly; the marvel and permanent value of the technical 
method is that, when prudently and fully applied, it results 
in a criticism which, if its implications are taken up, provides 
a real and often immaculate judgment on those “contents.” 

Possibly a special sense of the word “technique” is here 
understood. A little has already been said on the subject in 
the earlier section of this essay. The real technique of an art 
is in the modes of registering feelings and creating emotions. 
It is not the possession of any one man but the affect of a 
more or less general sensibility. We judge a poet by the in- 
tensity with which he expresses the emotions cognate to the 
sensibility of his time — not the intensity of the emotions, 
which matters only to the individual, but the intensity of the 
artistic process. Upon which M. Ramon Fernandez com- 
ments: “It follows that the parts of a work should not be 
related to such or such feeling of the author’s, but to the 
totality of the work, and the work itself to the totality of 
works in its order.” M. Fernandez further comments apro- 
pos Eliot’s general ideas on the method of the poet that he 
has an “anxiety to transpose the integral experience of man,” 
and a “conception of the hierarchy which brings him to in- 
staurate what others suppress or forget.” 

Again if the following phrases taken from Eliot’s paper 
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on Marvell are considered as an attempt to expand the theory 
of technique, they will have an explicit force and use denied 
to them in their capacity as mere general observations. “We 
can say that wit is not erudition; it is something stifled by 
erudition, as in much of Milton. It is not cynicism, though 
it has a kind of toughness which may be confused with cyni- 
cism by the tender-minded. It is confused with erudition 
because it belongs to an educated mind, rich in generations of 
experience; and it is confused with cynicism because it im- 
plies a constant inspection and criticism of experience. It in- 
volves, probably, a recognition, implicit in the expression of 
every experience, of other kinds of experience which are 
possible.” 

Byron’s misanthropy was part of his technique, not of his 
“philosophy” so far as we are concerned. Similarly with 
Keats’ view of the Greeks, or Swinburne’s sweets of sin. 
Swifts’ Houyhnhnms and yahoos increase their savage con- 
trast if they be considered as technical devices for the defini- 
tion of emotion. In Shakespeare certain of the characters 
exist as part of the technique, as witness the character of 
Enobarbus and the astonishing emotion defined with it. 

On another plane, such things as the dying speeches in 
Elizabethan drama, the nature-effects in poets such as Cow- 
ley or Gray or Rossetti, the five-o’clock feeling in Mr. Cum- 
mings and certain of the Georgians, are conventions of the 
most technically useful order. What cannot be conventional 
(and allow the appearance of poetry) are the feelings which 
warrant the particular instance of the convention: and this is 
the sure test for false feeling in poetry. 

Another sort of technique lies in the state of language at 
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a given time and the relation of language to the feelings 
which it denotes, and its equivalence or disproportion as the 
case may be to the sensibility then current. Hence Mr. Eliot 
observes the great importance of the fact that in the year 
1600 French prose was already mature — an exact equiva- 
lence had been obtained; and that English prose was not. 
Montaigne could not have written in English, but he could 
be translated. 

Music and painting are ordinarily free of “ideas” and the 
correlations of science; and these matters can be more firmly 
established in those arts by a little inspection. It is easy to 
see, to take an obvious example, how the paintings of G. F. 
Watts fail by the substitution of a literary idea for the orig- 
inal feeling which that artist never possessed. It is not so 
easy to compare Thackeray and Flaubert and to prove that 
Thackeray’s lesser stature is due to an analogous failure. 
Flaubert possessed what Thackeray to a large extent did not, 
a fresh feeling for language —a feeling at once for the pre- 
cision and the indefinable suggestive qualities of words as 
they take hold of and signify things. It is the difference be- 
tween conventions which are inspired continuously and with 
each use by a particular experience, and conventions which, 
inspired only by themselves, become empty simulacra, effec- 
tive only by the fictions of intercourse. Art is not much con- 
cerned with intercourse but with intelligence; it is prone to 
no exigence but that of the facts. And as for proof of the 
artist’s allegiance we do not need Sterne’s letters to show his 
agonised fidelity to his feelings, nor Eliot’s essays to show 
his: we need only read the Sentimental Journey and the 
Waste Land. 
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It will be observed that technical criticism of this order 
has the merit of being altogether literary. Every other con- 
sideration is subordinated; and being subordinated takes its 
appropriate place. It does not cheapen intelligence, it height- 
ens it, to limit its field; its penetration is increased by the 
_ diminution of opportunities. The essays on Jonson, Mar- 
lowe, Blake, and Dante in The Sacred Wood are essays of 
this order. But a full estimate of Marlowe is implied, is even 
logically articulated, by the consideration of the tone and 
tempo of the blank verse of Tamburlaine and The Jew of 
Malta. Some of this estimate is worked out by the introduc- 
tion of a theory of ferocious farce and the isolation of the 
quality of feeling, the quality of distortion, belonging to it. 
Some of the estimate is left in parvo, for the imagination of 
the reader familiar with Marlowe to supply; but the imagi- 
nation is directed. 

Mr. Eliot’s essays are never without point to present prob- 
lems in style or feeling; which is always the mark of the 
good critic, that the past is alive as it bears on and exists in 
the present. This quality arises only from the critic whose 
angle is technical and whose material is the facts in the work 
under consideration as they are relevant to literature as such 
—and not the same facts or others contorted to the interests 
of psychology, philosophy, or general good will. 

Mr. Eliot has made his choice as a literary critic out of 
what one supposes were the necessities of his mind, of any 
well ordered mind. Yet he is practically alone not only to- 
day but in the past. A fragment of Arnold, a little Coleridge, 
a little Dryden, and now and then Dr. Johnson; and of these 
perhaps only Dryden’s interest was serene and whole. From 
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the rest, as they are valuable in this connexion, we have less 
than fragments. Hence the occasional superstition that Mr. 
Eliot is essentially sterile, that he is out of touch with human 
life? 

Mr. Francis Fergusson, in an essay published in the Amer- 
ican Caravan dealing with Eliot’s impersonal theory of art, 
makes the accusation very plain. I extract a few sentences 
from their context. “The only significant thing in the world 
for Mr. Eliot is art; no wonder his theme can only be the 
struggle to create, and that he presents the spectacle of a man 
doomed by sterility in the effort to make art out of art... 
The kernel of Mr. Eliot’s position is his inability to see man 
the free being which is in all humanly significant figures. . . 
By preferring a literary tradition to a human background he 
has limited himself to form ... Deprived of any sympathetic 
connection with the world outside poetry, he can only mount 
to an ever narrower and less significant field of thought.” 

So far as this is metaphysics, one sits somewhat in another 
corner; so far as it describes Mr. Eliot, it is, if one thinks of 
it, impossible in a literal sense and can be a valid description 
only of intentions and emphases in Eliot’s mind. 

What is a “literary tradition” but a more definite “human 
background”? As for “man the free being” there are those 
who believe that the only freedom consists in the recognition 
of necessities and the submission to control. And so on. But 
the general indictment while not found true has yet a taint 
of cause. It is not, however, a cause which Mr. Fergusson 
mentions. It is this, that just as Eliot attacks literature proper 
from a technical angle, so the frame of his theory is made as 
abstract as possible; and for the same reason —to make it 
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more supple, to make it izherently imply more. Interest in 
and connexion with human life were thereby increased, 
granted, even, something of the purity of the abstractions 
themselves. 

Take for example the essay to which Mr. Fergusson re- 
sorts, T'radition and the Individual Talent. Eliot is a clas- 
sicist and this essay is simply his own most abstract statement 
of the classical dogma. Recourse to dogma, when the dogma 
is critically held, is not the sign of an opinionated or sterile 
mind but of an active intelligence in need of a principle of 
control; it may be the sign of a realistic mind, a mind inter- 
ested in its object without wishing to be lost in it, a mind 
which neither identifies the universe with the self nor the self 
with the universe, but distinguishes the difference as well as 
the connexion between the two. 

The inveterate tightness and concision of the style of Mr. 
Eliot’s essay make it almost necessary — to give the cogent 
strength of its argument — to quote it entire. I leave the 
burden of cogency to the individual reader and detach a few 
ideas and phrases. 

If we approach a poet without prejudice for what is indi- 
vidual to him, “we shall often find that not only the best, 
but the most individual parts of his work may be those in 
which the dead poets, his ancestors, assert their immortality 
most vigorously.” This suggests the sort of tradition in which 
Mr. Eliot is interested. But tradition “cannot be inherited, 
and if you want it you must obtain it by great labour.” It in- 
volves the historical sense, which “compels a man to write 
not merely with his own generation in his bones, but with a 
feeling that the whole of the literature of Europe... has a 
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simultaneous existence and composes a simultaneous order. 
This historical sense, which is a sense of the timeless as well 
as of the temporal and of the timeless and of the temporal 
together, is what makes a writer traditional. And it is at the 
same time what makes a writer most acutely conscious of his 
place in time, of his contemporaneity.” The necessity that 
the poet “shall conform, that he shall cohere, is not one- 
sided. .. . The existing monuments form an ideal order 
among themselves, which is modified by the introduction of 
the new (the really new) work of art among them... For 
order to persist after the supervention of novelty, the whole 
existing order must be, if ever so slighty, altered; and so the 
relations, proportions, values of each work of art toward the 
whole are readjusted; and this is conformity between the old 
and the new.” 

This is a fragmentary formulation of Mr. Eliot’s dogma 
of tradition. The relation of the individual poet to such a 
tradition is a necessary result and concomitant of the attitude 
which recognizes the tradition. The main principle is this: 
that art demands more from the artist than the artist, as an 
individual, exacts from his art. Precisely as the poem is not 
able to exist aside from its connexion with other poetry, so 
the poet must continually surrender himself “as he is at the 
moment to something which is more valuable ... The poet 
has, not a ‘personality’ to express, but a particular medium, 
which is only a medium and not a personality, in which im- 
pressions and experience combine in peculiar and unexpected 
ways. ... It is not in his personal emotions, the emotions pro- 
voked by particular events in his life, that the poet is in any 
way remarkable or interesting. His particular emotions may 
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be simple, or crude, or flat. The emotion in his poetry will be 
a very complex thing, but not with the complexity of the 
emotions of the people who have very complex or unusual 
emotions in life.... The business of the poet is not to find 
new emotions, but to use the ordinary ones and, in working 
them into poetry, to express feelings which are not in actual 
emotions at all... . Poetry is not a turning loose of emotion, 
but an escape from emotion; it is not the expression of per- 
sonality, but an escape from personality.” We wish to find 
expressions of “significant emotion, emotion which has its life 
in the poet and not in the history of the poet.” And, if I may 
quote again what so many have quoted before me, “It is not 
the ‘greatness,’ the intensity, of the emotions, the compo- 
nents, but the intensity of the artistic process, the pressure, 
so to speak, under which the fusion takes place that counts. 
... Lhe difference between art and the event is always abso- 
dante 2? 

Properly understood, these dogmas of an impersonal and 
traditional art, far from divorcing poetry and life, ought 
rather permanently to establish the only connexion possible 
between them; —to make both in a high sense more ger- 
mane to the mind — which is not, after all, except diminu- 
tively and pejoratively, either poetry or life. 

Other dogmas might permit mature poetry; but these 
guarantee to exclude the immature. By the adoption of such 
dogmas we lose the right, as we think it, to a great deal of 
loose “self-expression.” We lose our natural talent for being 
ravished by every stray emotion and each successive dream. 
But we permit ourselves these great losses only because of 
the depth and delicacy of our interest in emotions. We dis- 
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cover that our poetry has, because we do not leave it in the 
anarchy of the flux, a far more direct contact with the emo- 
tions, the passions, and the person. If we look for the indi- 
vidual in any field, we shall not find it in the specious alone; 
what is specious is undefined and incoherent, is inchoate by 
necessity; to discern the individual requires the presence of 
an order, a direction, something very like a purpose, to which 
all the data subscribe, and in relation to which they shall be 
defined. In art this is an emotional unity for the given work; 
and is an intellectual unity, a tradition, for the body of works 
of a given kind. The business of the critic will be to preserve 
contact between the emotional unity of the individual poem 
or picture and the sum of the tradition. Whatever dogmas 
he may erect will be in the interest of these unities. If he isa 
philosopher also, he will take the matter of “self-expression” 
for granted and apply himself to the consideration of art as 
a measure, a judgment, and a definition of experience. 

When we wish to define we do not wish (except ideally) 
an exact tautology, an entire identity; because we should then 
possess a duplication which in the degree of its success would 
leave us where we began. We wish a symbol, some sort of 
general formulation of significance. An apple does not de- 
fine an apple except to itself. In art, the definition of an 
apple would be an arrangement of its qualities as they en- 
tered our feelings and were adjusted by already existing feel- 
ings of a relevant variety: what we would end with would be 
an emotion about that apple, of a highly qualified order, 
which yet did not inhere in the apple itself. It would be an 
emotion appropriate to art and not to produce-dealers. But 
it is originally and incorrigibly important that the particular 
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apple should have been directly felt, perceived; not as free 
sensation, which is impossible, nor with an idea of action, 
which is irrelevant, but for the sake of its being and meaning. 
The artist’s native talent will be for perceiving apples, and 
everything else, in this way: his equipment will be the tech- 
nique of transmuting his perceptions, his feelings, his ex- 
perience, into a kind of objective emotion. Only in this sense 
does art create the object it contemplates. Otherwise, in ev- 
ery rhetoric of reality, the eye is on the object im the begin- 
ning. he object may not be recognisable as such when it 
comes out in a poem or a picture; but it will be something 
much more important — a definition, in the terms of art (of 
feeling and emotion) of that object. Your romanticist thinks 
he can do without objects, or use only strange objects, and 
persist on novelty alone. Or to the contrary he believes that 
the objects can take care of themselves, and his poem will be 
comfortable and prosperous if he stuffs it up with the first 
objects that come to hand. He is an adept at sensation and 
intuition but he knows nothing about experience. Your ma- 
ture artist is distinguished by his adherence to experience, as 
it is conceived apart from its flux and seen in perspective and 
in order. 

To quote the last sentences of Santayana’s essay on Goethe’s 
Faust: “To be miscellaneous, to be indefinite, to be unfin- 
ished, is essential to the romantic life. May we not say that 
it is essential to all life, in its immediacy; and that only in 
reference to what is not life — to objects, ideals and unanim- 
ities that cannot be experienced but may only be conceived 
—can life become rational and truly progressive? Herein 
we may see the radical and inalienable excellence of romanti- 
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cism; its sincerity, freedom, richness, and infinity. Herein, 
too, we may see its limitations, in that it cannot fix or trust 
any of its ideals, and blindly believes the universe to be as 
wayward as itself, so that nature and art are always slipping 
through its fingers. It is obstinately empirical, and will never 
learn anything from experience.” 

Mr. Eliot’s great deficiency, according to Mr. Fergusson, 
is that, in his present position, “he can only mount to an ever 
narrower and less significant field of thought.” He is “de- 
prived from any sympathetic connection with the world out- 
side poetry.” And so on. If the interpretation I have made 
of Mr. Eliot’s dogmas is correct the essence of Fergusson’s 
indictment is false. Those dogmas rather insist on a con- 
nexion, whether sympathetic or not, with the world, a con- 
nexion all the more thorough for refusing to be lost in it. 
Only by insisting that art is not life can art express life. 

The difficulty with Mr. Eliot’s ideas is that they have been 
put rather one-sidedly. We have on one side a rigid and ex- 
quisitely formulated doctrine of method. We have a thor- 
oughly satisfactory conception of the artist as a responsible 
technician, and we are told what that technique should con- 
trol. But the account is always on the technical aspect of the 
feelings and emotions of which art is made; very little is said 
directly as to standards for the judgment of these feelings 
and emotions. “Art-for-Art’s sake” seems just around the 
corner, an awkward ghost. Awkward because inherently out 
of place in this regimen. But if the present examination of 
Mr. Eliot’s dogmas bears up I think they will be found to 
have stated, though indirectly, a very satisfactory scheme of 
values. A talent for significant experience is a prime prereq- 
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uisite for any intensity in the process of expression. The ear- 
lier part of this essay attempted to show Mr. Eliot as a poet 
putting his sensibility to work and to establish as a working 
principle for the construction and judgment of poetry the 
standard of the intelligence. Such a standard involves the 
closest possible contact with experience consonant with sig- 
nificance and value. 

But what is important here is to show that Mr. Eliot’s 
critical work in some measure sets up and supports such a 
standard. Mr. Eliot has, in other words— and this is what 
some of his critics deny — aligned his method of technical 
approach with the moral world. The effort in this direction 
has been more articulate since than previous to the publica- 
tion of The Sacred Wood, but it was to be found even in 
that volume, and especially in the essay on Massinger, which 
will be employed as my chief example. Only, a recent shift 
of emphasis makes the effort easier to distinguish. 

The general position of a critic, or of any mind aware of 
its responsibilities, is liable to change when the impetus of 
thought is altered in mode or intensity; but the change, in an 
interested mind, will usually occur along a line the chart of 
which only ignorance prevents us from predicting. The past 
will not be destroyed nor its sense often confuted; but under- 
stood with a different emphasis, reproportioned by the pres- 
ent interest so as to maintain its usefulness. If the change 
turns out well we call it growth, and say it represents an in- 
crease in the depths of personality, the dimensions of sensi- 
bility. 

In a review of Herbert Read’s Reason and Romanticism 
and Ramon Fernandez’ Messages, published in the Criterion 
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for October, 1926, Mr. Eliot articulated such a change of 
position. The articulation was accomplished with an energy 
so dense that it has not yet been exhausted; when it began a 
controversy even now intermittently proceeding, which has 
included Fernandez, Middleton Murry, Father D’Arcy, 
Charles Mauron, and T. Sturge Moore as participants. The 
matter in dispute is the opposition of intelligence and intui- 
tion; Mr. Eliot being, as against Mr. Murry, on the side of 
the intelligence. Mr. Eliot makes these observations of his 
two authors. “Both, instead of taking for granted the place 
and function of literature — and therefore taking for grant- 
ed a whole universe — are occupied with the inquiry into 
this function, and therefore with the inquiry into the whole 
moral world, fundamentally, with entities and values.” Mr. 
Read and M. Fernandez reject in consequence of this in- 
quiry the work of Marcel Proust because of Pabsence de 
élément moral chez Proust. Such a judgment, says Mr. 
Eliot, is “a point of demarcation between a generation for 
whom the dissolution of value had in itself a positive value, 
and the generation for which the recognition of value is of 
utmost importance, a generation which is beginning to turn 
its attention to an athleticism, a training, of the soul as severe 
and ascetic as the training of the body of arunner.” Mr. Eliot 
then proceeds to distinguish between the generation (our 
own) which accepts moral problems and that which ac- 
cepted only aesthetic or economic or psychological problems,” 
and outlines the divergent attitudes towards moral problems 
expressed by Mr. Read, the metaphysician, and M. Fernan- 
dez, the ontological psychologist. The reader is referred to 
the works of these gentlemen. 
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We are not here interested in Mr. Eliot’s dialectic; but in 
the assertion of an ideal, and in the connexion of that ideal 
to the body of literary criticism. Hence the sentences quoted 
require an alignment, which the author does not make, with 
other essays. They require even an interpretation. 

In an earlier essay on The Function of Criticism these sen- 
tences occur: “I do not deny that art may be affirmed to serve 
ends beyond itself; but art is not required to be aware of 
these ends, and indeed performs its function, whatever that 
may be, according to various theories of value, much better 
by indifference to them. Criticism, on the other hand, must 
always profess an end in view, which, roughly speaking, ap- 
pears to be the elucidation of works of art and the correction 
of taste.” 

To perform the complete transition between the ideas em- 
bedded in these last sentences with the idea that this genera- 
tion accepts moral (as opposed to merely aesthetic or psycho- 
logical) problems would be to confront the chief dilemma of 
the artist and his critics with something very like a solution. 
This is the dilemma variously construed as the relation of art 
to morals, of the individual experience to the total judg- 
ment, of the content of art to that which in “reality” it does 
(or does not) represent. It is also the question of the possi- 
bility of a dogma of external authority which the artist is so 
much concerned, not to obey, but to discover; and to which 
he everlastingly feels the necessity to adhere — and feels, as 
a rule, and at this time, in vain. 

Mr. Eliot is in the process of making such a transition and 
is perfectly competent to distinguish the implications of his 
own thought. But he does not always aid his readers, and 
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of late he tends rather to take up his implications outside the 
field of literature altogether and lingers rather in religion. 
But it is not difficult to re-import such of his ideas as we need 
into the realm of our own interest. 

Thus, the semblance of an attitude, at least a tentative so- 
lution for our dilemma, will be provided if we place beside 
the sentences quoted above a third set chosen from the essay 
on Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca. Mr. Eliot is quar- 
reling with Wyndham Lewis over that gentleman’s state- 
ment that Chapman and Shakespeare are the only thinkers 
among the Elizabethan dramatists. “It is this general notion 
of ‘thinking’ that I would challenge. ... We say, in a vague 
way, that Shakespeare, or Dante, or Lucretius, is a poet who 
thinks, and that Swinburne is a poet who does not think, even 
that Tennyson is a poet who does not think. But what we 
really mean is not a difference in quality of thought, but a 
difference in quality of emotion. The poet who ‘thinks’ is 
merely the poet who can express the emotional equivalent of 
thought. But he is not interested in the thought itself. We 
talk as if thought was precise and emotion was vague. In 
reality there is precise emotion and there is vague emotion. 
To express precise emotion requires as great intellectual pow- 
er as to express precise thought.” To which should be added 
this from the essay in The Sacred Wood on Dante: “Dante’s 
is the most comprehensive, and the most ordered presenta- 
tion of emotions that has ever been made.” 

The distinctions expressed in these quotations and the ideal 
of practice implied in the last, form Mr. Eliot’s most im- 
portant contribution to literary criticism. Their literal truth 
need not concern us — though I think it could be provision- 
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ally established. What is the pressing energy here is the atti- 
tude towards the nature of poetry and its responsibilities. 

It is an attitude (and a theory emerging from the attitude) 
which attacks chiefly the facts about the contents of art in their 
most concrete terms. For Mr. Eliot this array of facts has evi- 
dently generalized itself, and has enabled him to perform 
judgment as to the moral value of Massinger’s plays, for ex- 
ample; and to determine, besides, for his private self, pre- 
cisely what constitutes moral value in a work of art. 

If we examine the essay on Massinger with such of the 
ideas quoted above as can be kept in mind, we may be able to 
account for his judgment and discover the principles on which 
that judgment can be formulated. 

Mr. Eliot’s essay was evidently prompted by the appear- 
ance of a scholarly work on Massinger by Cruickshank. He 
quotes Mr. Cruickshank to the effect that Massinger was 
“typical of an age which had much culture, but which, with- 
out being exactly corrupt, lacked moral fibre,” and announces 
this quotation as his text: and sets out to find cogent reasons, 
or facts, to support the judgment. 

The facts which Mr. Eliot presents almost all have to do 
with the use and abuse of sensibility — with the modes of 
perception, the modes of expressing perception, and the sub- 
stitution, by Massinger, of something other than his own per- 
ception. 

“One of the surest tests,” says Mr. Eliot, “is the way in 
which a poet borrows. Immature poets imitate; mature poets 
steal; bad poets deface what they take, and good poets make 
it into something better, or at least something different. The 
good poet welds his thefts into a whole of feeling which is 
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unique, utterly different from that from which it was torn; 
the bad poet throws it into something which has no cohesion.” 
Mr. Eliot then places next one another passages from Mas- 
singer and their “originals” in Shakespeare and Webster. As 
a result of these comparisons he finds cause for observations 
such as the following: “Massinger’s is a general rhetorical 
question. Shakespeare’s has a particular significance... . A 
condensation of meaning frequent in Shakespeare, but rare in 
Massinger ... Massinger gives the general statement, Shake- 
speare the particular image . . . Massinger’s phrase only the 
ghost of a metaphor.” And so on. “We may conclude directly 
from these quotations,” he adds “that Massinger’s feeling 
for language had outstripped his feelings for things.” The 
language of Middleton, Webster, Tourneur, had a talent “for 
combining, for fusing into a single phrase two or more di- 
verse impressions” where “the metaphor identifies itself with 
what suggests it.... With the end of Chapman, Middleton, 
Webster, Tourneur, Donne, we end a period when the intel- 
lect was immediately at the tips of the senses. Sensation be- 
came word and the word was sensation. ... It is not that the 
word becomes less exact. The decay of the senses is not incon- 
sistent with a greater sophistication of language. But every 
vital development in language is a development of feeling as 
well.” Massinger’s verse “is not a development based on, or 
resulting from, a new way of feeling. On the contrary, it 
seems to lead us away from feeling altogether.” So much for 
the “technical” defects of Massinger. 

The judgment of Massinger’s moral fibre is similar, in fact 
the analogue is startling. ““What may be considered corrupt 
or decadent in the morals of Massinger is not an alteration or 
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diminution in morals; it is simply the disappearance of all the 
personal and real emotions which this morality supported and 
into which it introduced a kind of order. As soon as the emo- 
tions disappear the morality which ordered it appears hideous 
. .. Massinger dealt not with emotions so much as with the 
social abstractions of emotions, more generalized and there- 
fore more quickly and easily interchangeable within the con- 
fines of a single action. He was not guided by direct commu- 
nications through the nerves... Marlowe’s and Jonson’s com- 
edies were a view of life; they were, as great literature is, the 
transformation of a personality into a personal work of art. 
Massinger is not simply a smaller personality; his personality 
hardly exists.” .. . He “looked at life through the eyes of 
his predecessors, and only at manners through his own.” 
Comparisons are indeed odious. Consider Mr. Galsworthy’s 
latest novels and plays under the light of these observations 
on Massinger. Compare the language of, say, Herman Mel- 
ville and George Eliot with an eye to discovering in which 
was “the intellect immediately at the tips of the senses.” 
Apply the whole judgment to the works of W. D. Howells, 
Edith Wharton, and Henry James: James increases his emi- 
nence, and his extraordinary moral value, precisely because 
his talent for feeling was so thoroughly developed; Howells 
and Mrs. Wharton sink just because their moral codes very 
often prohibited feeling, made whole classes of feeling im- 
possible. In making these observations you have performed 
moral judgments on literature on grounds which are alto- 
gether literary. A great confusion is gotten rid of: in the 
arts, moral values have nothing to do with the preoccupations 
of professional moralists, but concern, first, a technique of 
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language, and, second, a technique of feelings which combine 
in a sensibility adequate to a view of life. 

Whether Mr. Eliot’s observations on Massinger can be 
made to contain the basis of a general theory supplemental to 
and modifying the theory of tradition and the individual 
talent, is at least highly interesting. Consider again with these 
observations the quotations drawn from the essay on Shake- 
speare and the review of Read and Fernandez. 

These notes present themselves very tentatively as being 
in the direction of such a general formulation. We are look- 
ing for a method of criticism whose approach shall be tech- 
nical, in the terms and in the interests of literature as an art 
— not as an exercise in science of dialectic. Only so shall we 
be free of preoccupation and prejudices. Only so shall we 
reach the moral values where our last interest lies. 

We take Mr. Eliot’s distinction between thought and feel- 
ing in poetry. We do not wish “thought” in poetry unless it 
is “felt” thought, unless it is not thought at all. The dis- 
tinction is arbitrary. Thought defines relationships as formu- 
lae and makes a shorthand, a blueprint of its subject matter. 
The definition of an emotion establishes a very different sort 
of unity; it places or condenses perceptions of quality (in- 
cluding the guality of thought) together so as to form an emo- 
tion. Both have a unity of structure. The structure of thought 
is schematic, dialectic; the structure of an emotion is felt; is 
organic. The definition of an emotion, for the purpose of art, 
will have nothing to do with its origins in the glands but will 
concern its origins in associated feelings. The definition will 
be in the most concrete form possible to the medium—which 
is language when words are taken as surds of feeling. 
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Interest does not lie in free sensations, but in perceptions, 
in feelings which have been adjusted to other feelings and 
made intelligible. Here the problem of representation en- 
ters. What is represented is not the object in physical reality 
(if any) but the object in the imagination; the object as con- 
ceived for its qualities and significance and moulded with 
other objects. The object is emotion. Emotions in art are 
never reproductions of experience, but its result. Art judges 
as well as expresses its field. Representation is ideal, but the 
ideal must have a “real” reference; must be of something. 

Art is itself experience. It is a transmutation of ordinary 
experience into so precise a form that it cannot be redefined 
qualitatively, and must be understood as the expression of 
sensibility. An adequate sensibility conforms to ordinary ex- 
perience as its only original source and inspiration. But it 
modifies ordinary experience in so far as it is conventional 
(that is, makes general symbols), traditional, and impersonal. 
Its particular experience is individual but the general frame 
is the result of collaboration. Emotions continue under the 
same names and specious characters, but the feelings which 
produce their specific instances are unique. Else convention 
substitutes for emotion instead of being filled by it. In po- 
etry the difficulty is to maintain the proper equivalence be- 
tween the feeling for words and the feeling for things; when 
the unity of emotion will take care of itself. To establish 
such an equivalence implies an adequate sensibility. 

Sensibility makes all that is intelligible to it germane to 
the spirit in the sense that it forces its own terms on experi- 
ence and gives it a concrete and significant character. 
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Moral value in art will then depend on the degree in 
which the sensibility is truly adequate to its subject, and, pre- 
cisely as much, on the degree in which the sensibility is kept 
fully on the stretch to dispose the material which experience 
supplies to it. Poverty of experience would prohibit value 
and ensure sterility after the first initiation; as in love. Sen- 
sibility, if it is to establish values, must not exceed its object. 
Any object is appropriate to art provided only it is made 
sufficiently intelligible; — if it is sufficiently allied to the in- 
telligence to give it actual significance. It is at this point that 
the “intensity of the artistic process” (as that is differentiated 
from the mere intensity of the emotional object) becomes im- 
portant. Technical superiority when real, and directed upon 
the real world, involves moral judgment, because it estab- 
lishes value upon the object of necessity. 

The failure of ordinary systematic moralities could be 
shown in their inadequacy to judge such works as King Lear; 
where it is the intensity of the fusion of the emotional ele- 
ments that makes the play intelligible and valuable. It fol- 
lows, almost logically, that any conflict, any triumph, defeat, 
despair, or glory, any movement of man as he is conscious of 
himself and his environment is a good subject for art; and if 
that chosen movement is made intelligible in the terms of art 
it will possess moral value — because it represents the most 
concrete fate and character in an ideal form in itself ultimate. 

The necessity for great art is the necessity of completeness, 
the necessity of a complete attitude towards life. A philoso- 
phy is not necessary — as in Shakespeare; or if present is not 
used as a philosophy —as in Dante. But a view of life can- 
not be absent. It will depend, in the artist, on the presence of 
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real emotions and a unity between them. Every system of 
morality is equally excellent, if it is alive; if all feelings are 
permitted under it, and all are valid to their objects. Hence 
the necessity of change; for moralities are the briefest of 
conventions and live at the ends of the nerves. The intellect 
-must be kept always “at the tips of the senses.” In art all 
values are eternal for their time; but the times are always 
way ahead of our thoughts. 

There is no more a stare decisis in the judging of litera- 
ture than in judgments at law. The learned court is, pre- 
sumably, in possession of all the facts as they concern the 
case under consideration; whereby he is enabled to apply, and 
modify to the necessity of the moment, the full body of prec- 
edent. He sees the case before him as isolated, but to be 
fitted into an existing system. On the other hand, the critic 
of literature, no matter how learned, is never in possession of 
all the facts; because those facts are such as to be insuscep- 
tible to a frame of logic—they concern the feelings and 
amount to an emotion, and can be seized only by the imagi- 
nation. The case exists not only isolated but in a sense com- 
plete; and the problem is not to fit the case into a rigid body 
of precedent, but to mould the already existing corpus and 
the individual case together, so as to form a fluid and co- 
herent whole. It isa problem of order. Law tempers its for- 
mal excesses with mercy and sometimes wisdom; literary crit- 
icism can only depend upon insight to govern the rigidities of 
its prejudice and the extravagance of its rules. All this difh- 
culty comes because the critic cannot temporise, must aim at 
the facts, and is compelled to a thorough going honesty. 
With insight the mode of first contact as well as last resort, 
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and with only the principles of taste between, how can a lit- 
erary judgment be anything but the most daring — the judg- 
ment of a soul? and the most uncertain —the judgment of 
amoment? We should say, perhaps, that literature is its own 
judge; that we have, as critics, only to recognize and to elu- 
cidate — to expose and arrange; and so let judgment come 
of itself. But to judge is a necessity of the spirit as it touches 
the world, and one of its finest triumphs; and it is better, 
surely, since judge we must, to educate and bring thoroughly 
into consciousness the insights with which we judge. This is 
to make a structure of the intelligence, to acquaint our intui- 
tions with their neighbors and predecessors, and to instruct 
the absent minded intellect, on every occasion, in the doings 
of the senses. We shall need great genius — that incalculable 
constant, intelligence at its utmost. 

Hence most great criticism occurs in the mind of the artist 
at the moment of creation; hence the merit of Mr. Eliot’s 
remark to the effect that Shakespeare had a very extraordi- 
nary critical mind; and hence the fact that there is almost no 
permanent judgment to be found in any criticism other than 
that embedded in works of art. For the rest we can make state- 
ments about works of art and invent theories to govern their 
arrangement; and if the critic has a good eye for facts, has the 
insight to connect them, and the intellect to arrange them, the 
kind of judgment we desiderate will sometimes be implied, 
as it were, under his words, if not expressed. Something very 
like ideal law would thenbe articulate in the back of the mind; 
a kind of consensus of, and prophetic instinct for experience; 
so that if we could not make eternal judgments, still we 
should know what they would be like if they did appear. 
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Mr. Eliot is, on his own plane, very much such a critic; 
both as a practising poet and in his consideration of other 
poets. He has a very highly developed sense for the facts 
pertinent to his obligations. A talent which would have made 
him an admirable scholar, had he not also been given the 
rarer faculty for finding his facts taking their place in a 
scheme much more important than the sum of those facts. 
His most remarkable criticism and his most trivial equally 
carry that mysterious weight of authority — which is really 
only the weight of intelligence. For the intelligence is pow- 
erful just to the extent that it discerns and submits to the 
authority of facts, and its work is permanent just to the ex- 
tent that it is able to conceive an authority beyond the facts 
and independent of the self. Such a discipline may prevent 
an easy tranquillity and certainly increases the labour of the 
mind; but it has this advantage, that the criticism which it 
produces assigns values other than the personal, and gives the 
reader, not the experience alone of sharing Mr. Eliot’s ex- 
perience of poetry, but of examining the poetry itself. The 
rarity of such a mind will be observed in the degree that the 
reader is familiar with English and American criticism. Mr. 
Eliot’s labours in the restoration of interest in literature as 
opposed to the interest in opinion and psychology deserve all 
our gratitude; his work on the theory of literature requires 
all our collaboration; his criticism of individual poets makes 
some of us feel that criticism had hardly ever been consist- 
ently written before. 

It might be advanced as one of the strongest proofs of the 
validity of the doctrine that the whole of poetry has a simul- 
taneous existence, that Mr. Eliot’s criticism of the poetry of 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has had a wide and 
notable influence on the poetry of many men writing today. 
It is also notable that with the exception of an early pam- 
phlet and a late review on Ezra Pound, a paper on Henry 
James, and a note on Paul Valéry, Eliot has made nothing 
but the slightest remarks on contemporary poets. His inves- 
tigations have been limited to the Elizabethans and their suc- 
cessors with the addition of Dante, Blake and Swinburne. 
Whenever this interest becomes modern it turns to the works 
of other critics, which is excellent; or to the ramifications of 
the Thomist movement and its analogues — and these are 
not, as M. Fernandez points out, quite to the spiritual baking 
of our generation. Yet, says Mr. Eliot himself, we criticize 
the past only in order to understand the present. So far, he 
has performed only half his job; he has made a present pos- 
sible, but he has not yet put it in order. 

To conclude this essentially random discussion with even a 
provisionally formal estimate of Eliot as a critic would be 
both unnecessary and ridiculous. It is easy, and no doubt ir- 
relevant, to say that his chief contribution so far has been the 
nebula of doctrine around his concrete observations. To de- 
fine those doctrines closely would be another matter, not as 
easy; there are the essays themselves. I have accented the 
purity of his interest in literature; I have perhaps distorted 
his idea of the definition of emotion and its imputation of 
value; I have made intelligence the criterion of possibly 
much more than there is warrant for in his assertion that he 
“is on the side of intelligence.” All this because I feel that 
at the moment these are the most important parts of his work. 
Other views are possible. No attention, for example, has been 
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given to the validity of his express judgments of Hamlet, of 
The Jew of Malta, etc., or of his implied judgment of Mil- 
ton or of the nineteenth century. The skill of the technical 
approach, the insertion of the small wedge, the fertility of 
the compressed observations, have hardly been indicated. 
Nor has much been said of the excessive limitations of this 
particular method of criticism — of which the most consid- 
erable is that through its use it is almost impossible to touch 
what we call the content of a work of art except by implica- 
tion, or indirectly and ‘as if with an ulterior purpose. Mr. 
Eliot has been very careful to imply as much as possible; the 
method is inexhaustible, and it represents an extreme mode 
of criticism, but it is not the only mode. The other extreme, 
from a similar point of view, is in the essays of Ramon Fer- 
nandez. Herbert Read occupies an intermediary position — 
where the attitude is accented more on the dogmatic side. 
The general point of view, which is what is important, is that 
of this generation — which accepts moral problems and 
judges them by the intelligence. A consultation of the vari- 
ous books of these gentlemen should present opportunities to 
the collaborator, even to the disciple, but none to the sectary. 
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TEWA 1927 


I 


HE dance of Antelope and Snake was done: 
Below, grey dust in streams behind them, 
Cars moving westward in the desert — 
The sated curious returning home. 
We had seen them crowd the dancing priests 
Against their altars, heard them laugh 
And spit and clink cold soda bottles 
And now — the dying music of their throttles. 
The last dust stirred and settled into twilight. 
A crier in a distant village called, 
And the voice swung supple through a lightless desert 
To final fusion with the images of sleep. 


Red stone that flames before the coming sun 

Hung overhead, and in the dawn cool shadows 

Traced the carven mesa trail up steps 

Made smooth as flesh by climbing feet. 

We climbed and found there dogs and naked children, 
Flies and acrid scent of aging dung. 

At ten the dancing would begin, the Dance 

Of Butterflies. 


II 


Stencil, sharp against the sky: men stood 
Along flat roofs above the dancing floor; 
While from secret chambers underground 
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Arose reluctant chanting and the throb 
Of ceremonial drums. 
With slow arms moving overhead, drawing 
From the sky imaginary rain. 
Old men advanced; and after, children dancing. 
We come 
Butterfly girls 
Butterfly boys 
Dancing for you to see us 
Yow’ll hear thunder 
See lightning 
Rain falling 
Water in the fields. 
We'll laugh 
Singing of rain 
Happy this day. 
The rain 
You'll see rain 
Blowing east. 
The rain 
Yow’ll see rain 
Blowing south. 
The rain 
You'll see rain 
Rain everywhere 
Rain falling 
Rain in fields 
Fields of corn 
The green fields 
Happy fields. 
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We come 
Dancing for you to see us. 
Overhead the tight, unruffled sky; 
And in the south beyond the Dancing Buttes 
White clouds and roll of autumn thunder. 
Three days they danced there and exchanged slight 
gifts — 
Blue sheets of bread, black corn and painted bowls; 
There was laughter in the village — everywhere 
Laughter ringing — and conviction of cool rain. 


III 


Then moved we westward with the moving sun — 
Returned the sated curious home. 

But in deaf ears still throbbed the ceaseless drum, 
Still rang the song of spring, of youth and all 
Things springing; in blind eyes still burned 
The vision, death and resurrection, joined 
In eyes of old men, singing, smiling, dreaming. 
These that contemplate the void advancing 
Have seen the miracle, have seen the life 
That springs regenerate in the fields, coming 
For a chosen time and following forever. 

These saw the earth grown young again, with young 
Grass thrusting upward, water swelling in the ground 
And voice of children singing in the wind. 


Puitip OwEn 


TEARS FOR THE COWARD 


HENEVER he had looked at the slender, white vase, 

he had been filled with a breathing exaltation, as if a 
bird were beating its wings in his heart. But, tonight, there 
was a conspiracy of mournful sounds in his room: the wind 
rustled a few red leaves onto the carpet; the frayed curtain 
swished over the window like water; and the choir in the ca- 
thedral across the street sang 


Quidquid latet adparebit 
Pil inultum remanedit 


slowly, distantly, reverently, but with a gravity almost pro- 
phetic. 

Let him escape, in whatever way he would, from poverty, 
from encumbering marriage and all the degradation, let him 
seek freedom even in vagabondage, this earthly music had 
warned him, this rustling wind had sighed over him, he 
would nevermore be free. 

Only, in his heart, there was a waterfall of wings. The 
slender vase held the salvation he had longed for, irresistibly 
demanding freedom. No wind should fetter him with sigh- 
ing; no music should manacle him. The Lord his God had 
spoken, saying: Let my people go. 

A new cascade of leaves crackled to the floor, rustled a 
little, dolorously, and was still. 


In the living room downstairs his wife was talking with a 
friend. Their dusty voices rose past the music and the vase 
with an insistent bitterness. 
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“You know how it is, my dear, some men are never satis- 
fied with anything. Now, take for example...” 

He had never known such an elegant thing as a divine dis- 
satisfaction or an agony of soul — only an engulfing indeci- 
sion and a hesitation, a moving toward this and away, toward 
that and away, a very malady of lingering which infected his 
will. 


Suddenly the choir rang out: 


Quem sum miser tune dicturus? 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Cum bix iustus sit securus? 


So, in the dark aisles of cathedrals sinners wailed and cried 
aloud to be forgiven and their crying passed into the music 
of the choir and they were forgiven, no doubt; but for him 
whose hand was unsteady, who could not say with the whole 
of his heart “This is the road I will take,” there was no cry- 
ing aloud, no battering heaven with his pleas, only a great 
despair. 

“They pinched and scraped, but of course it was no use. 
Things only went from bad to worse, and for a time... ” 

And behind the words, like a contrapuntal refrain, he 


could hear nae 
: You know how it is, 


My dear, 
Some men are never satisfied 


with anything 


The irony and bitterness of that refrain pinned him tight: 
they made him feel like a doctor hearing the diagnosis of his 
own fatal illness. 
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He listened a moment; the choir was intoning: 


Dies trae, dies tlla 
Solvet saeclum in favilla 

A scream of fright arose from downstairs, silencing the 
choir, and he heard in rhythmic awe and horror: 

“Suicide? ’.. “Oh my dear’... hormblers > 2shormble 

>) 

He walked quietly to the window, sat down on a chair 
facing the cathedral, and began to breathe thickly and heav- 
ily. For a long time, longer than you remember, or want 
to remember, you have groped along a dark wall, smooth 
and unending, where shadows are and voices rise and you 
continue to grope and feel and suddenly there is a staring 
hole, a nothing to your touch, and you begin to breathe heav- 
ily and thickly and you go quietly to a window and sit down 
on a chair facing the cathedral. A drop of sweat glistens on 
your forehead and you say to yourself, Here in desperation is 
an escape larger than all other escapes. (Wrathfully, terribly, 
the hymn surged and thundered; then softened, then echoed, 
then blended with the dying wind.) 


There he lay in evening dress, sunk in the richness of his 
rug; closed were his weary eyes. For moments, the room 
was full of reverberations, sound on sound; then the door 
bulged in. There were little gasps and shrieks. 

“Oh, he’s dead, go fetch a doctor!” 

Quietly they shrink in. Someone ought to be saying: 
Who’ll go and tell the Missus? 

They were all silent. 

His retainers formed a little arrow-head about him as he 
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lay in his room, quiet and motionless. The King has died! 
Long live ... No, no, they edge away, they bate their 
breath, they ogle intently. Poor fellow, he’s dead. 

He is as pale as grass with a generally earthen, mouldy air 
about him. 

“‘Who’ll go and tell the Missus?” 

At last, the dramatic proprieties! In the will: To him who 
said “Who’Il go and tell the Missus?” I bequeathe the sum of 
Not a one of them moves. What idiots! Can’t they see 
he’s very dead, calculated, moribund? 

There is a hush, there is a pause, a moment not a mo- 
ment but ten thousand million years. Approacheth the strick- 
en one: Madam, your husband, being pale as grass and gene- 
rally mouldy, is now the food of earthworms. 

This is my husband Agamemnon, dead by the deed of this 
right hand, the deed of a just doer. 

One long, full moment she stands at the threshold, star- 
ing at the mouldy dead. “Suicide? ... Oh my dear! ... 
horrible . . . horrible . . . ” She falters to a chair, but just 
before crumpling into its waiting depths, a pathetic, little 
figure in grey, she summons up the last of her remaining 
strength and whispers: “Oh, my two poor, little children!” 
The retainers rub their eyes, the bravest among them will 
shed a tear. Sobs... sobs... as if they would break that 
fragile, little heart; as if they would wrack that tender, little 
body ... sobs... sobs. She lifts a tear-stained face, suddenly 
old and pathetic: “and I’m about . . . to have another.” 

In unison, the retainers sway backward and forward, two 
lines of them facing each other, their tears dropping rhyth- 
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mically. The little lady buries her head in her lap and weeps 
and weeps. And there he lies, slightly greenish, in evening 
clothes, on the richness of his rug. Twenty tears from twenty 
eyes drip instantly to the floor. And there he lies, she weeps, 
he lies. The retainers sway in unison, sniffle, and let fall 
great tears in unison. A paroxysm, brief as it is intense, 
shakes the brave, little figure, deep in the great armchair. 
Will some one please clean up the weepings? 

The room is filling up with tears. “Edith, lift your feet or 
youll catch a cold, you’ve got two to think of now, you 
know, two to think of now.” 

Up from the richness of his rug, slight as a chip, he must 
rise. The farther end of the room grows bright, the window 
turns to flame. Hesitantly, palely, he floats toward the glory, 
green in his evening clothes, grassy and cold. On the stairs 
gruff voices sound. Serenely he floats onward. 

The coroner enters splashing into the room. “Hi there! 
Don’t let him get away! You see, Madam, [ve got my duty 
to think of.” 

She looks at him with unspeakable scorn, turns to the world 
and in firm, self-abasing renunciation declaims: “Let him go! 
Who knows the better way?” 

Out toward the light, floating on his back, the current 
gently carries him; a golden ray falls on his face, pale and 
greenish; the water rises, strewn with Autumn’s leaves, a 
funeral cortege. 

(Up to their knees they stand in tears. The little figure in 
grey turns to the window. God, how blind she is! ) 

Out into the light he floats, earthen and mouldy, grassy 
and cold; out into the flame, into the glory. There is a mo- 
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ment of sheer whiteness, of the sun and the snow, the angels’ 
choir, the music soft, then, on the tears of the living hath the 


dead floated off. 


Vale vale igitur vale iterum vale 
Vale! 
Vale! 
Vale! 


He sat staring through the darkness of his room at the 
great cathedral, whose walls a moment ago had been high 
and gaunt and terrific with chanted songs, but now, as in 
the haziness after rain, grey and soft in the vagrom moon- 
light, possessed of a gentleness which brought tears to his 
eyes and made him turn away. In the next room, his two 
children were asleep, breathing —he could hear them — 
tenderly and softly, a peaceful regularity of rising and fall- 
ing softness, broken, a moment only, by a restless tossing, 
sinking now on long waves of sleep, breath by breath, into 
rest. A feeling of deathless pride entered into him when he 
thought of the small bodies warm under the rumpled covers, 
their hair falling gently on the pillow. These were his self’s 
continuation, his high hostages to the world; and yet, he 
could give them none of the small pleasures they wanted, no 
toys, nor the shoes, the clothes they needed. He fingered the 
frayed edge of his coat; he thought of his wife, swollen and 
deformed with the flesh of his flesh, poor girl. 

There was a thunder in his ears: “God is dead. He died 
of pity.” He looked around, terrified. There was no one in 


the room. 
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He could feel a sea of tears eating away the ground be- 
neath his feet. 

Suicide was a luxury, strayly suggested; but vagabondage, 
any escape whatever from the night pressing down on him, 
the mist through which he could see no rising sun, no day, no 
light triumphant — were these less extravagant than sui- 
cide? or less ironically impossible? His two children were 
asleep in the next room. 

Shaken with a desperate trembling, he turned to the vase, 
as in appeal, with all his weaknesses naked and crying; and 
grasped it between the palms of his hands, standing so, utter- 
ly quiet, hearing nothing but the wind rustling beyond his 
window, the resonant chanting of the choir and a sudden 
thrumming in his ears and eyes, uncontrollably wild and 
demanding. He turned to the window. 

Between the window and the wall, between the window 
and the darkened street, down, down, down, forever, the 
white vase hurtles, a moment gleams, then crashes on the 
cobblestones below. 

There is a beating of wings, as of a bird in flight, a beat- 
ing of radiant wings. 

Goodbye, my love, goodbye, goodbye. 


Auuan R. RosENBERG 


The Mastodon Jere Abbott 


CROSSING 


T was evening when we came to the river 
with a low moon over the desert 

that we had lost in the mountains, forgotten, 

what with the cold and the sweating 

and the ranges barring the sky. 

And when we found it again, 

in the dry hills down by the river, 

half withered, we had 

the hot winds against us. 


There were two palms by the landing; 
the yuccas were flowering; there was 

a light on the far shore, and tamarisks. 
We waited a long time, in silence. 
Then we heard the oars creaking 

and afterwards, I remember, 

the boatman called to us. 

We did not look back at the mountains. 


J. R. OppENHEIMER 
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HE garden was the same when she returned. The 
house, too, was familiar as things are in a dream, down 
to the sunken levels of the steps. 

She was glad to open the door herself and find the hall 
empty. Any servant’s commiseration would have made the 
return too bitterly actual. She wiped a veil of dust from 
the mirror and stared at her own pale, impassive face as at 
astranger. After all, she was one, now. It had never been 
hers, this house with its garden and all the animals; it had 
been theirs, his. She saw a coat of his hanging near the 
mirror. She had to hold herself from physically invoking 
him by its touch, for -she would, she sensed, become a linger- 
ing ghost, unable ever to leave, if she once vividly felt him 
there again. This short return must remain a dream or its 
poignancy would be too clinging. 

So she took off her hat, powdered her pale features before 
the mirror, and rang for the maid. 

“Pll be spending the afternoon. What I don’t settle 
now, Ill write about later.” : 

She walked up the stair, slowly, trying on the mask of her 
fortitude. She would see to her own things first, then to 
his. The February sunlight streaked the floor with ashy 
gold as she came in to her old room. Mechanically she 
tagged things with directions firmly printed out. All the 
while her mind was circling, hunting, in the bare ruin of her 
future. Him she evaded for the time. She had achieved 
a numb peace about his death that she knew to be temporary, 
but which was as yet her only shield. She held it defensive- 
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ly before her when she turned at last into his room where 
great uncurtained windows looked out on the garden. She 
laid labels on his things, not daring to touch them. Her 
shield was now only a thin mist of tears. She looked down 

into the pale formality of hedges and old trees outside. It 
_ was incredibly empty and dark. The trees writhed in their 
stripped agony between the banks of thorn. The grass was 
like wrinkled, running flame in the low light. On the flagged 
terrace veils of snow shifted, thinly. The scene lived before 
her dark as a woodcut cunningly composed of slashed lights 
and shadows. The sun moved, a visual hallucination on a 
blank page of sky, and sank. She shivered in the twilight 
cold, and pressed her face harder against the window pane 
as if to lessen her burning loneliness. Outside in the angu- 
lar perfection of the garden there was at least a trenchant 
cold to cut away her memories. She had come, not to see 
his things —his little personal belongings and pets — but 
to find some pain great enough to make its conquest a pur- 
pose for the future. 

She tore open the window and stepped onto the narrow 
sill, leaned on the iced railings and breathed the frost. The 
garden was fixed and empty in the cold. Boughs did not 
even grind against each other, for the air was still. Pres- 
ently she scarcely shivered. The cold possessed her and the 
ache of his absence faded. She stood empty as the garden 
— frozen. He had belonged to it, as to her. She waited 
as if the secret of its continuance might become hers. She 
no more believed or disbelieved in immortality than did the 
garden. Her happiness had been as short as its brilliancy 
and she could imagine no new spring. Her rare shudders 
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were no more than a wind shaking dead limbs. She was so 
numbed that the thought of him, and sunlight, and happi- 
ness, were distant and without warmth. When her tranced 
eyes saw him in the garden, a chill hand seemed to be laid 
on her heart. She knew he was not there. He could not 
move so silently across the brittle snow. No moonlight 
could make a real face so white. . . . How could he look 
like that? 

The raised face in the moonlight shone like a stone, moved 
into shadow and went sighing. 

With believing horror she cried to herself that if she had 
not doubted he would have stayed for her in the dead 
garden. 

She stumbled away from the window and closed its doors. 
Before she left, she made up carefully, red on white, in 
front of the dusted mirror. The maid thought her more 
beautiful and gallant than ever when she went saying 

“T?]] take that old coat of Mr. Fyfe’s. It’s very cold and 
I’ve nothing else.” 


J. S. C. GREENE 


CHANT DISSIDENT 


J'ai cueili ce brin de bruyére 
Lautomne est morte souviens-t’en 
Nous ne nous verrons plus sur terre 
Odeur du temps brin de bruyére 

Et souviens-toi que je ? attends 


HE sober musicroom revolves. I wonder 
If the castration of our lives can sunder 
Our Is from the keep of Was. If you were here, 
How should I ever know that what we were 
We are not? (Presto! nothing up my sleeve.) 
Faith? But a brat of the Salem clipper-riggers, 
This for reliance? And how could you believe, 
A lady reared on Medford rum and niggers, 
My judaskiss of precarious acquiescence? 


Our vital thesis: candour must anatomize 

The heart’s vagaries; so, competently dismember 

All of our dear trivial intimacies, 

All of our perilous playwords, truer to us 

Than truth, though in untruth (they’ll not remember 
A friendlier hospice from a less rational time) ; 
Dissect our adjectives of that forgotten May, 

Our necessary bias. 


We must say 
Or this or that irrelevant, provide 
A conventional stillicide, 
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A clairvoyant grimace in stereotype to represent 
Canned ardour, porcelain agony, secular kisses 
Parthenophile. 


A rapt experiment 
In sententious coproballistics, logophile 
For God for Country and for Yale, but vile. 


No artifice that I concéntrate words. 

For love of dark I would not quench the sun. 
We crib ourselves: we are ourselves the girds 
Of this distortion. Here is dissonance begun 
Within protharmony, no less that laughter 
Muffles the perverse clash. 


I will not wash 
My hands in Madison Square: 
ov yap nv érépa mais, ® ydwBpe, Tovavra 
Not though full many a Jones assemble there. 


Here is our common arcane: this is yours alone, 
A river darkening in the early Spring, 

Death’s figured tripsis, just the grandest thing 
You ever saw. And this also is yours, 

The amber cadence of the violin, 

The silver spiraling canon, J S Bach 

Is simply the swankest music. Heavy hours, 
Technic the recto, innocence obverse, 

Long years the prelude to a tea-verein. 
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The ping of a snapped gut: the toothful grin 
Approves the anchovy. God enters in 

The sullen flautist squealing to rehearse. 

Not fast enough; too swell for words, slow down, 
One two a false introit, two one I’m sorry 
Bursts like a startled chrysalis, two lumps 
Dal segno, just a taste don’t worry. 

The stain will fade at C, or is it D? 

A purple gown 

Is black in electric, one two I’m awfully sorry 
Really Pm dense this afternoon, another cup 
For Mrs now the coda, speed it up; 

Reading this awful clef, you might as well 
Have lemon, bravo bravo that was swell. 


A tune. My christlike pimply face appears 
Smirking across the golden barriers. 


Shall I say 

That I remember sunsets that were cute 

With clouds of golden chicle? Shall I mute 

The informative strings in any other way 

That you will understand? 

And after all how can we hope to think 

The shortest path, given two wavering points, 

The I, the You, both scrambling to unlink 

Sense from the sensitive, juncture from the joints? 


Lulukins, kiddo, this alky will make you older, 
Older than what you was, and twicet as wise. 
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Funny: you know the time the old man dies 

And it hits me right between the eyes, 

And I almost took the count, like as if I’d croaked 
Myself and then got up and walked around 

Deader than all hell? Well, God, they wa’n’t a sound 
Nerve in my body then; I felt I wasn’t here 

But gone along with him. 


You then: the fixed metonomy of my being. 


There was a guy lived under me one time, 

And he was always half-shot, what with dope 

And rotten gin; and oncet he bummed a dime 

From me as I was coming home. A welt 

Big as an egg half shut one eye, 

His mug was all blood and his clothes was ripped to hell: 
God, he was a mess, he was. And I says to him, Well, 
Who won? But when he spoke 

I seen he must still of been stewed, because all he says was: 
There was a Rose: I lost it: I must die. 


I laughed to split a gut. You should of seen 

That god damn bum bewail the epicene 

Rose! Him with a Rose! for Christ’s sake, all 

He had was a little rosary nailed to the wall, 

And it was bloody, too, where he’d butted his head. 


Nobody asked you to, dear sir, he said. 


. . . Mdyos téhevos. Greek. The Word made perfect. 
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Ipswich sheathed in electric ice, the sting 

Of northern javelins, the slithering clang 

Of brass in cruciform, the stark deathditch, 

Green branches on the cruel snow to hide 

The emptiness prayed down to the worms inside: 

In exitu Israél de 7Egypto: 

Was it not I? (His body to the ground, 

Poor old greyhead! Back to the womb, James. Home. 
Lullay my unknown love.) 


Did I not know? 
The north wind doth blow. 
The north wind doth blow. 
Out through the gate the slow cortége must go, 
Three Chryslers and a jitney in a row. 


Three Chryslers: and my splitting head upon your shoulder. 
And a jitney. 


. . . Fire is argent: thirty tinsel flames once hanged 
A fool and spiked another to a tree. 

Twice fifteen flickering darts rain down from higher 
Than I can see, than you can reach, and we 

Invent apocalyptic tongues. The dire 

Chaos of a new Pentecost dismays 

Our Easter innocence; a thousand voices raise 
Wrenched alleluias, and our souls’ division 

Mocks the late anastasis of decision. 

When Israel came out of Egypt’s land 

The flaming shaft in your transfigured hand 
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Splintered the stuttering night and guided home 
The agonist from his tomb. 


The strings are the heart’s impulse; the bow is fire. 


My own a twelvemonth past: no certainties 
Surer of what will be. Our stammering dies 
Ultimately, mine in you and yours in me: 
Can we say This is all, if Liar Liar 

Shouts in our eyes? 


Duprey Firts 
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NOTES ON PAINTING 
HOLLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


le the almost forgotten days before cubistic furniture, symbolistic 
& satire, and significant form, when Meredith was conde dar- 
ing and Shaw vulgar, Dutch painting of the seventeenth century 
was much sought after by American collectors. The same honest 
sincerity that appealed to the homely Dutch burghers of the seven- 
teenth century caught the eye of the American burghers of the nine- 
teenth. I like to think of them behind their brown stone facades, 
dining heartily off canvasback and Burgundy and occasionally cast- 
ing a sympathetic eye on the feasting peasants of Jan Steen or Van 
Ostade hanging on the walls. The well rounded loan exhibition of 
Dutch painting at the Fogg Museum not only allows us to peer 
behind the portiéres of Dutch domesticity, but also reveals a phase 
of American collecting now well nigh past. 

Holland produced no national painting until the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when she was truly a nation and freed from the Spanish yoke. 
Her culture was based on her political and commercial power. It 
was a culture which was born of her struggle for independence. 
‘The Dutch painters of the fifteenth century, while important con- 
tributors to the development of painting north of the Alps, belonged 
to the Flemish rather than to the Dutch tradition. In the sixteenth 
century, Holland, in common with the rest of central Europe, was 
dominated by the debilitating influence of Italianism. ‘The political 
independence won in 1609 and the consequent commercial pros- 
perity gave rise to a rich middle class, nationalistically conscious and 
willing to purchase paintings portraying national life. The Dutch 
Church did not demand altar pieces and the houses of worship with 
their bare white walls were undecorated by mural paintings. As a 
result, the easel picture became the most popular means of expres- 
sion. Painting was done for private individuals and the pictures 
were designed to enliven the private dwellings of the middle class. 
Landscape, genre themes, portraiture, and still life reached their 
fullest forms of independent development and were passed on to 
the world. With the almost unique exception of Rembrandt, no 
religious subjects were rendered. No phase of Dutch life was too 
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insignificant to find a place on their canvases. A suspicious wife, 
the visit of an amorous doctor, neighbors gossiping in a court yard, 
a bit of low-lying landscape, friends playing cards, ships riding at 
anchor, a vase of flowers, all were depicted with a keenness of 
observation, sympathy, and consummate skill that made up some- 
what for the lack of imagination. 

The most prominent place in the exhibition is naturally occupied 
by Rembrandt. His development is splendidly illustrated by four 
paintings, lent by Sir Joseph Duveen, and the fine collection of 
drawings and etchings of the Fogg Museum. No other Dutch 
painter attempted such a wide range of subjects. He painted re- 
ligious and historical themes, genre, landscape, still life, portraits, 
all with equal success. In-his sympathetic study of human nature 
he resembled Shakespeare whose interest in the gamut of human 
emotions was paramount. In his paintings, the subtlety of facial 
expression, the aloof sympathy and understanding make an appeal 
almost as strong as the masterful draftmanship and harmonies of 
colour and composition. 

The portrait of Saskia, signed and dated 1633, recalls the famous 
group of the artist and his wife painted about three years later and 
now in the Dresden gallery. The earlier work is somewhat softer 
in modeling and weaker. It is a youthful picture, as is shown by 
the green tonality inherited from the generation of Frans Hals. 
It was painted the year before Saskia actually became Rembrandt’s 
wife, and shortly after he left his native Leyden to practice his art 
in Amsterdam. It was only in the later years of his career that 
Rembrandt, along with his familiar golden tonality; developed the 
breadth of handling and insight into human nature that place him 
among the greatest of artists. 

The Self Portrait shows Rembrandt at his best. Another ver- 
sion of the same picture in the Dresden gallery is signed and dated 
1657, so that we know this work was executed when the for- 
tune of the artist was at low ebb. In 1656 he went through bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and all of his effects except his paints and palette 
were sold. With his housekeeper and son he moved to miserable 
quarters in the slums of Amsterdam where, for the rest of his life, 
he continued work with an ever increasing vision and accomplish- 
ment. The portraits of this period contain great breadth and maj- 
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esty of form. The poses are all simple and all elaboration of de- 
tail is omitted. The figures gaze at the spectator with sad veiled 
eyes which conceal a far away mysterious inner life. Such a pic- 
ture is the Head of Christ painted about 1659. The model was just 
another beggar from the ghetto but Rembrandt has lifted him out 
of his squalid surroundings and has given him far-seeing wisdom 
and a reserved benevolence. 

The followers of Rembrandt were able to capture the vocabulary 
of the master but they did not have his great message to give the 
world. Nicholas Maes (1632-1693) wisely confined himself to 
portraiture and the technical problems of space composition. He 
entered the shop of Rembrandt in 1646 and as late as 1650 we find 
him drawing after the master’s pictures. He is best known for his 
studies of old women, a characteristic example of which is seen in. 
the pen and wash drawing of the Fogg Museum. Adriaen van 
Ostade (1610-1685), although not actually a pupil of Rembrandt, 
uses the brown tonality and strong chiaroscuro of the master. The 
restrained good nature of his scenes of family life and convivial 
peasants has made him a great favorite with collectors. He is rep- 
resented in the exhibition by a typical pen and wash drawing which 
is not only characteristic as to subject matter but also illustrates his 
care and skill in the portrayal of an interior and the accidental ar- 
rangement thereof.* 

In the third quarter of the seventeenth century the so-called lit- 
tle masters flourished and painted the ever changing spectacle of 
Dutch life. The landscapists, recognizing the emotional qualities 
in the low-lying expanses of their native country, rejected the high 
horizons and tapestry-like arrangements of the earlier painters 
which had been popularized by Joachim Patinir more than a cen- 
tury before. The Landscape with a Cottage by Pieter Molyn 
(1595-1661), now owned by the Metropolitan Museum, with its 
subtle transitions from the rich warm brown foreground through 
bands of yellows, greens, and blues to the silver grey of the clouded 
sky, is a moving piece of colour composition. In the large land- 
scape by Solomon van Ruisdael (1600-1670),” lent by Messrs. 
Knoedler, the bold form of an over-hanging tree cutting at right 


1 See reproduction. 
2 See reproduction. 
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angles the diagonal lines of the clouds shows the skill of the master 
in composition. The picture is an early one under the influence of 
Jan van Goyen, and is somewhat softer and thinner than his mature 
works. The View of Dort of the Detroit Institute of Art is about 
contemporary and is painted in much the same manner. Both pic- 
tures show the ability of the artist to paint the effect of sunlight on 
clouds for which he is justly famous. 

The illusionistic portrayal of space was the technical problem to 
which Pieter de Hoogh (1632-1681) devoted his talents. He was 
a valet by profession but during his maturity his works are equal to 
the best productions of Holland. His careful observation of re- 
flected lights and colours and his knowledge of perspective, both 
linear and atmospheric, give his figures a convincing existence hard- 
ly attained by any other artist. The Interior belonging to the De- 
troit Institute of Art illustrates his characteristic method of com- 
posing his scenes with a dark room through which the spectator 
looks into a brightly lighted space beyond. The completely satisfy- 
ing use of blue, red, and yellow in close proximity is found in many 
of his pictures. ‘The painting lent by Sir Joseph Duveen, a late 
work of Pieter de Hoogh, is an illuminating example of the period 
when his compositions were somewhat crowded and the shadows 
black and hard. 

The interiors of Gerard Terborch (1617-1681) are quite re- 
stricted in palette, the artist confining himself largely to yellows 
and blues, a colour scheme that he may have inherited from Ver- 
meer. His interest and skill in rendering the surface textures of 
stuffs intrudes upon the illusion of reality of his pictures. This can 
be seen in the Music Lesson belonging to Sir Joseph Duveen where 
the high lights of the yellow satin jacket and white dress are too 
bright to fall within the confining boundaries of realism. The 
Portrait of a Lady*® from the collection of Mr. Samuel Sachs is 
characteristic of another phase of his art. He painted a series of 
portraits of full length figures, usually dressed in black and stand- 
ing against a grey background. Mr. Sachs’ picture illustrates the 
master’s habit of glazing thin delicate shades of local tone over a 
silvery underpainting which results in a beautiful cool tonality and 
an enamel-like surface finish. The grey background is made inter- 


3 See reproduction. 
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esting by a gradual transition from a warm to a cool neutral tone. 

Hendrik van Vliet (1612-1675) was one of a group of Dutch 
painters whose interest in space led them to the painting of archi- 
tecture, especially the interiors of churches. Unlike Steenwijck 
and the men of the first half of the century who worked out a 
formal composition and deep perspective with the vanishing point 
well within the picture, Van Vliet and his contemporaries used 
quite accidental arrangements, with great complication of planes and 
light, in a manner typical of the Baroque. Such a work is the little 
Interior of a Dutch Church lent by the Detroit Institute of Art. 
The artist has filled the building with people, again illustrating the 
Dutch horror of space unrelated to humanity. 

No exhibition of Dutch painting would be complete without an 
example of still life. The picture from the Metropolitan Museum 
represents this phase of the school which had such a profound in- 
fluence on French painting from Chardin to Manet. The work is 
painted somewhat in the manner of Kalf. It is rendered entirely 
in yellows and browns, however, and in colour more closely ap- 
proximates the restricted palette of Van Beyeren. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth century influence from 
France brought to a premature close the flowering of Dutch paint- 
ing. In regarding the period as a whole, we are struck by the great 
number of gifted individuals that the country produced. No sepa- 
rate centers of artistic activity arose as in Italy. Rather, there de- 
veloped a few great artistic personalities around whom the painters 
gathered, and above whom towered Rembrandt. Dutch painting 
was purely local in theme, but the sincere and accurate portrayal of 
a people whose joys and sorrows, aims and ideals, were the same as 
those of all lands and in all periods causes it to have an appeal far 
wider than the narrow limits of the little country where it was 
produced. 

Cuar_es L. KuHN 
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CREW 


Rew has always been a very popular and keenly followed 
sport at Harvard. Until very recently, however, actual row- 
ing in eights centered almost wholly around a select few who ulti- 
mately formed the university crew. But by degrees, due to the in- 
crease in undergraduate participation in athletics, whether com- 
pulsory or voluntary, as well as to the increase in the college enrol- 
ment, the number and variety of crews has grown considerably. 
At present, discounting those men who exercise in wherries and 
singles, there are about two hundred and fifty men rowing in eights. 
Yet even with this increase in activity on the Charles River, the 
varsity squad, from which the University and second University 
eights were selected, remained more or less separate and aloof from 
the rest of Harvard rowing. Carefully guarded by the Graduate 
Rowing Committee and coached by some one selected by this Com- 
mittee, varsity crews were developed from year to year with but a 
very occasional recognition of ability developed outside of this inner 
circle. ‘The personnel of the varsity crew was determined very 
early in the spring with but little chance for careful observation and 
keen competition. Success or failure against Yale on the Thames 
was the sole criterion for a season, the drudgery of preparation 
for this event being taken as a matter of course. ‘That this situa- 
tion was a source of trouble and unpleasantness is obvious. Con- 
flicts over the relative merits of oarsmen and coxswains were bound 
to arise between the head coach and his subordinates; the lifeless 
drudgery of the early season was irksome to the crewmen; and the 
chances of advancement for members of class crews were slight, 
thereby limiting the appeal in this branch of sport. Matters came 
to a head at the close of the early season races in 1926 when, at the 
request of the varsity men themselves, the head coach was removed 
and the freshman coach was created the temporary head of Har- 
vard rowing. ‘The University crew did not defeat Yale that June, 
but the Junior varsity triumphed decisively. When the Crimson 
oarsmen met early in the fall of 1926 to initiate the new season, 
Ed Brown, the man who had whipped a successful second varsity 
into shape in three weeks, was the head crew coach at Harvard. 
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From the beginning of his regime, a year ago last fall, the new 
head coach has had supreme power in all things pertaining to row- 
ing. Unhampered by the Graduate Rowing Committee, which had 
been abolished the previous June, he has been free to judge his men 
on their rowing ability alone and to boat his crews regardless of their 
affiliations away from the boathouse. Under the new system every 
man, oarsman or cox, starts from scratch regardless of past record 
or experience. During the fall there are no varsity crews, the en- 
tire upper class squad being divided into crews with respect to 
weight. Races, upstream or in the basin, are held at frequent in- 
tervals not only to enable the coach to gauge his material but to en- 
liven practice and preserve a spirit of friendly rivalry, thereby elim- 
inating any drudgery. At frequent intervals strokes and coxswains 
are shifted from crew to crew in an effort to allow all the oarsmen 
to select their own pacesetters and helmsmen. Even the number 
sevens and number sixes come in for their share of judgment by 
their fellows. From the start, this method of selection, in codpera- 
tion with the coach, has functioned without a flaw, complete satis- 
faction being prevalent in the boat from bow to stern. ‘The fall 
season comes to a close early in November with a series of interest- 
ing and generally closely contested races. 

Formal rowing is resumed at the opening of the second semester 
in February, with workouts in the tank three afternoons a week. 
But from November to February the coach may be met in the tank 
for individual instruction; here many minor faults are overcome 
and new technique acquired. A new feature of the 1928 winter 
season was the inauguration of a training school for coxswains 
under the guidance of a former University steersman. 

The start of actual work on the river is never on a set date 
owing to the vagaries of the weather along the banks of the Charles 
River, but the middle of March generally sees the initial appearance 
of the “Leviathan” followed shortly by. the entire Harvard navy 
of shells and launches. During the first few weeks spring practice 
is very similar to work in the fall. The squad is divided into a 
heavy group and a 150-pound group. By the beginning of April 
the crews have been in several races and the first rearrangement of 
crews is made grouping the better oarsmen together. At the same 
time strokes and coxes are shifted every few days and each crew 
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also tries out various shells. The make-up of the first two boats is 
fairly well established by the beginning of the Spring recess, when 
intensive training, that is, rowing twice daily, is indulged in for a 
week. Freshman and 150-pound crews follow this method also. 
There was no practice for the heavy crews this spring during the 
vacation, since it was felt that these crews were not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to benefit by such intensive work, the recess coming earlier 
than usual. On the Monday following this break, the line-up of 
the two varsity eights was announced and training rules and training 
table began at once. Longer paddles and frequent short brushes at 
a high stroke form part of the program as final decision is made by 
the men on shells and oars. ‘Thus, throughout the early season, the 
make-up of the crews is constantly in a state of flux, competition is 
keen, and when about a week before the first outside meet the line- 
up is announced, each man concerned feels that he occupies that 
particular position because he has earned it in open competition. 
And in the main, the same sentiments are entertained by the crews’ 
well-wishers. 

The slogan of “athletics for all’ emanating from the office of the 
Director of Athletics strikes a responsive chord in the present Har- 
vard rowing program. Besides varsity competition, races with other 
institutions are held for the 150-pound varsity and seconds; the 
winning upper class crew meets a similar aggregation from Yale; 
the third varsity goes annually to the American Henley; and there 
are outside races for the first and second freshman crews, the first 
year 150-pound crew, and winning dormitory crew race against lo- 
cal schoolboy eights. And to each crew competing is given a suit- 
able insignia or award. This number of chances for outside com- 
petition, more than in any other sport, readily accounts for the 
thirty Crimson crews that swarm over the Charles River every 
afternoon. 

One of the most outstanding characteristics of the new rowing 
regime is the high spirit that prevails among the oarsmen through- 
out the season. Nothing could be more conducive to preserve an 
unbroken morale, a condition so essential to athletic success. Row- 
ing any kind of a race is exceedingly strenuous work and must in 
itself be taken seriously but at no time is the spirit of play absent at 
present. “The coach employs various means to attain this condition 
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which, though fairly simple during the early season in Cambridge, 
becomes quite a problem. Frequent informal races and short 
brushes; light training rules until well along in April; showings of 
crew motion pictures; all of these aid considerably. And at Red 
Top, two reel comedies and the services of the waiters are enlisted 
to provide evening entertainments. I quote from a prominent sports 
writer of New York who visited the Newell Boathouse last spring; 
he remarks, “T’ve never seen such an amazing situation at any row- 
ing camp. The camaraderie here at Harvard is in striking contrast 
to the military precision maintained at Yale’s crew quarters. I'll 
be interested to see how Ed Brown’s experiment works out.” The 
results of the “experiment” were readily recognized by those who 
saw the race on the Thames last June. At the same time that 
this undergraduate feeling is making headway, the rowing alumni 
rapidly are falling into step behind the present system. Ample 
proof of this was to be had at the testimonial dinner held in Febru- 
ary for last year’s victorious crew, which was sponsored by some of 
the more active of the older rowing men. 

The outlook for the coming season is distinctly pleasant. On the 
University crew the four stern men are all veterans of the four- 
mile race. “Three of the bow four have had past experience in rac- 
ing both in Cambridge and at New London, and the work of the 
remaining man, a newcomer, is readily on a par with his crew 
mates. “The 150-pounders are veterans from bow to stern, and the 
quantity as well as the quality of the freshman oarsmen is very en- 
couraging. As this article goes to press, no races have taken place, 
but optimism rules. 1928 is an Olympic year — should Harvard 
show up well in the early season races, there are indications that 
after the Yale race in June, Ed Brown will direct his attention to 
the Olympic tryouts in July. Rowing at Harvard is in splendid 
condition. 

Cari H. ProrzHEIMER, JR. 
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AMERICAN PROSPERITY: ITS 
CAUSES AND CURE 


AMERICAN Prosperity. Its Causes and Con- 
sequences. By Paul M. Mazur. New York. 
The Viking Press. 1928. $2.50. 


American Prosperity, Its Causes and Consequences, by Paul M. 
Mazur (Harvard 1914), is one of the outstanding contributions to 
knowledge of the economics of the market-place from the pen of 
a business man. Mazur writes from the vantage point of partici- 
pant-observer. A member of an important banking house, Lehman 
Brothers, he is in fine position to comment on the rising tide of 
wealth. It isa non-academic study of the production (acquisition? ) 
of wealth, unburdened with footnotes. 

The author assumes prosperity; he does not set out to prove it. 
Now this assumption can be made and well utilized even though 
many would dissent from the author’s hypothesis. The special 
sense in which he uses prosperity is a simple one. Prosperity to 
Mazur is the recent increase in total income (purchasing power) of 
the nation; he does not concern himself, he especially excludes from 
his purview, the dispersion of the increased income.. His words are 
interesting. “A consideration of the character of division of the 
income may be interesting and, from a social point of view, im- 
portant, but such a consideration would divert the stream of dis- 
cussion from business to sociology. . . .”. Now it seems to the re- 
viewer that the pragmatic point from which the author has written 
and his toughmindedness would suggest to him that while he may 
in his office or in his study exempt the dispersion of wealth from 
discussion, life itself surely will not sign on such a dotted line. The 
moment one speaks in a subtitle of “its causes and consequences” 
distributive economics must enter the stage and can not so cavalierly 
be directed to the wings and then to the exit. This is especially un- 
fortunate first because of the author’s occupational attachment and 
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secondly because we are hearing again as in 1920 (the period spo- 
ken of by the author as the “Long Arctic Night”) disputes as to the 
number of unemployed. ‘This is important for this unemployment 
is called the New Unemployment and the only new feature of it 
is that it is accompanied by increases in production. To him who is 
unemployed it is little consolation to hear that prosperity is abroad 
in the land and that he is out of work through technological altera- 
tions. Mr. Mazur’s judgment accordingly would have held great 
interest on this point, since this type of unemployment may be one 
of the consequences of our prosperity. 

One of the most interesting and suggestive chapters in the book 
is headed The Puzzle of American Prosperity. Here Mazur lists 
the following main causes. 

1. Coolidge, the confidence resulting from his administration, 
his economy and tax reduction, his policy of non-inter- 
ference with business; 

2. The Federal Reserve System and orderly money markets, 
together with incipient booms nipped in the bud; 

3. The charts and predictions based upon them issued by statis- 
tical services. “The author does not ascribe a great deal of 
weight to such services and holds that “even if all or most 
business men were letter perfect in the texts issued period- 
ically from the headquarters of these services, what busi- 
ness leaders did with what they read would be the cause of 
prosperity or depression.” 

4. Increase in purchasing power through decline in prices while 
wage rates and payments have been essentially stationary. 
The author subscribes to the productivity theory of wages; 

5. The unsettled and unwholesome conditions in Europe com- 
prising a ready market for our productivity; 

6. Low stocks together with the curtailment or cessation of 
production resulting from the destructive liquidation of 
inventories in 1920-1921; 

7. The policy of hand to mouth buying; 

8. The willingness of labor to become more productive rather 
than to permit the lowering of wage levels; 

g. Sales efforts necessary to overcome the resistance of the con- 
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suming public which had through the Liberty Loan drives 
learned to invest:by seeing the price of the United States 
Bonds fall below the price they paid for them through 
reasons which the masses assuredly do not penetrate; 


10. High pressure advertising which reflected competition be- 
tween manufacturers of the same commodity or between 
different services and functions — “supplantive competi- 
tion” in the words of David Sarnoff; 


11. Better distribution based upon this new advertising; from 
copywriters market experts were born, sales quotas set for 
city, county, and state which the ultimate consumer would 
be expected to satisfy without knowing what that quota 
was; all done frequently with military set-ups (The re- 
viewer cannot help wondering whether army experience 
should not have been listed as a cause by the author), 
quotas being frequently set up with great precision and 
great statistical ability, as for example in the case of Gen- 
eral Motors (the author does not mention these sorts of 
statistical services) ; 


12. Since wear alone made replacement too slow for the needs 
of industry, the term obsolescence was incarnated — we 
formerly called it style or modernity. We are now to pur- 
chase, if the advertisement in a recent weekly accomplishes 
its aim, portable typewriters to match our pajamas or 
lounging robe; 

13. The extraordinary extension of instalment’ purchasing — 
buying out of income or on the budget plan — reflecting 
an extraordinary change in the folkways. Mr. Mazur 
ascribes a great deal of our prosperity to this new expres- 
sion of acquisitive mimicry; 

14. The extraordinary pace of the building industry to fill the 
gap caused by the war, the development of the South as 
an industrial center, the tremendous suburban development 
made possible by the automobile; 


15. The American business man. ‘Men may smile at the Amer- 
ican Babbitt— the go-getter who platitudinously and 
sometimes illiterately says he believes in America and 
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busily bends his shoulder to the task of building business 
bigger and better. But upon the shoulders of that Babbitt 
rests the system that has afforded the very time and the 
very inclination for the smile of the scoffer.” One may 
readily understand this glorification of the entrepreneur 
in a. volume which excludes distributive economics as 
sociology. 


The list itself is extremely suggestive and bold. It is more. It 
is serviceable. Mr. Mazur does not claim for it finality or in- 
clusiveness. He would be the first to admit additions and he will 
probably in later editions of the volume — it is destined to be a 
“sell-out” — add some more. 

Mr. Mazur makes another distinct contribution in the volume. 
He shows how mass production (which is the result of the aim to 
and needs for lower production costs) inevitably leads to high costs 
of distribution. ‘There is the nub of the problem. Are we to buy 
and wear what we like; to buy and consume what we want; or are 
we to be compelled under the twin aegis of standardization and 
mass production to acquire and use what some bureaucrat determines 
is good for us, with reference perhaps to vitamines, chiropractice, 
Freud, or even Auguste Comte? The reviewer has little doubt 
which way America will travel of the two ways proffered. Un- 
questionably, Mazur has rendered a service through this exposé. 

There are a few places in which the reviewer would want to 
differ with the author but in none more than where Mazur writes 
that “economic history reveals cycles of prosperity and depression 
following each other from 1873 to 1914 with the regularity of 
time and tide,” (page 248) and “with the assistance of the Federal 
Reserve System we may expect freedom from the unwarranted 
and annoying financial panics of the past, and we may anticipate 
the replacement of a seven years’ cycle by more frequent restrictive 
measures and, it is hoped, by infrequent difficulties which changing 
world affairs bring to our industrial machine” (page 250). The 
reviewer is of the belief that the great preponderance of the evi- 
dence is opposed to the fact of periodicity of business cycles. 


Maurice B. HEexTer 
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AMERICA 


Henry Cray Frick: THe Man. By George 
Harvey. New York. Charles Schibner’s Sons. 
1928. $5.00. 


New Wor tp Vistas. By James Wood. New 
York. Brentano's. 1927. $2.50. 


Henry Frick and James Wood are so different that they might 
serve as symbols of the American and the European ideal. Frick 
devoted himself to a life of activity with little reflection or intro- 
spection, and activity as an ideal is a characteristic of America 
which has no prototype in Europe. Mr. Wood, on the other hand, 
embodies that gnostic point of view so antipathetic to Americans, 
as the philosophical writings of a typical American, Henry James, 
prove. ‘They are both exaggerated types Henry Frick was so 
completely extroverted that he dictated his diary in the third person, 
and the essays of Mr. Wood are so personal in their symbolism as 
to be occasionally incomprehensible — but this exaggeration makes 
the effect of two distinct cultures more immediately appreciable; 
and. though Mr. Wood’s influence on European culture will prob- 
ably be negligible, Mr. Frick, at least, was instrumental in the form- 
ative period of American civilization. He and his associates 
found a nation of wood and left it of steel. ‘This was their con- 
tribution toward the tremendous transformation brought about by 
the Industrial Revolution —a transformation so complete that 
Bertrand Russell once said there had been nothing analogous to it 
since the beginning of the Agricultural Age. As these “New 
World Vistas” opened up, Mr. Wood described the impression they 
made upon a very refined sensibility. 

Henry Frick, however, completely lacked Mr. Wood’s acuteness 
of emotion, which would only have hampered him in achieving his 
entirely objective aim. ‘This aim at first was symbolized by a mil- 
lion dollars, and in order to acquire what then seemed such an un- 
heard of sum, Frick sacrificed everything in his nature extraneous 
to his purpose. Nevertheless, there remained a pathetic desire for 
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beauty shown by his delight in calligraphy even when making out 
the bills of his grandfather’s distillery. If eventually he was able 
to give expression to his aesthetic desires, he did not do it graphically, 
but in a far more abstract manner. The asceticism of his appren- 
ticeship, when he worked sixteen hours a day, narrowed his interests 
_ for the rest of his life, but it gave him a singleness of purpose which 
alone enabled him to achieve his ultimate success. 

Mr. Mencken once said of the businéss man: “He is the only 
man who is forever apologizing for his profession. He is the only 
man who always seeks to make it appear when he attains the object 
of his labors, i.e., the making of a great deal of money, that it was 
not the object of his labors.”” But Mencken fails to realize that 
there are men like Frick with whom this is not a pretense, even 
subconsciously. Frick was an energist who expressed himself by an 
objective activity, but his ultimate aim, to create order out of chaos, 
to force unity out of diversity, was purely aesthetic. What is the 
corporation, but the desire of the classical spirit to subordinate the 
parts to the whole? 

There was inherent in Frick’s character a desire for organization. 
It is the same urge which a painter feels when he creates a perfect 
example of organization in lines, planes, and masses, as for instance, 
the School of Athens, but in the case of Raphael a long tradition 
simplified many of his problems. Frick, however, had no resources, 
except the Roman Catholic Church, which could give an example 
of perfect business organization. Nevertheless, by increased effi- 
ciency he made the Carnegie Steel Company outdistance all of its 
competitors here and abroad until through the help of Morgan and 
others he was able to form the huge monopoly he must have dimly 
perceived as an ultimate object. It was because it was disruptive to 
his organization that he fought the Homestead strike so implacably, 
not because the demands of the workers were impossible to fulfill. 

When Berkman attempted to assassinate him, Frick played his 
most heroic rdle. Bleeding from five wounds, he helped to over- 
come his assailant. Meanwhile he was the only one to notice that 
Berkman was chewing something, which was discovered to be 
enough fulminate of mercury to blow all in the room to pieces. 
Refusing to stop his business, he sent telegrams saying that this 
incident would not affect his attitude in the strike; then, declining 
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an anaesthetic, he helped the doctors locate the bullets in his body. 
While he was lying at home critically ill his little son died. Yet 
in two weeks he was back at his office, unguarded, as determined as 
ever to break the strike. Beside such: strength of character, the 
escapades of a Cellini seem almost trivial. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Harvey writes so badly that he will antag- 
onize many readers. Although his biography is the usual official 
eulogy, he misses whatever real greatness Frick may have had. 
Nevertheless, merely an accurate account of a personality so instru- 
mental in creating the industrial civilization, which is rapidly sup- 
planting a preceding Mediterranean culture, is revealing. Frick’s 
chief amusement was going at a terrific speed. He secured the most 
daring chauffeur in France, and until roads became crowded with 
cars he spent his time racing from one place to another. Wit did 
not appeal to him, and he rarely laughed. But most illuminating of 
all was one of his favorite sayings, “Don’t tell the little girls fairy 
tales, teach them real things.” 

There is perhaps some connection between Mr. Wood and Henry 
Frick. Mr. Wood sat one evening with his brother’s radio accident- 
ally left going when suddenly he heard someone announce that he 
would try the experiment of relaying a concert from Pittsburgh, 
U.S.A. Not knowing where Pittsburgh was, Mr. Wood consulted 
an Atlas. Thus, half a century later, the scene of Henry Frick’s 
activity catches the mind of an English artist. America had been 
a symbol to him for a long time of something mysterious, yet easy 
and powerful. Before he could sleep at night, it would beat on 
his mind as a wave, seeming to possess many things he lacked and 
desired, but it is quite vague, as are the other symbols in the book. 
This hazy symbolism, varying from the complete incomprehensi- 
bility of the story called The Box to the dimly perceived symbols 
of destiny in Buoyed on the Dense Marine, and The Duck, — is 
the weakest part of an otherwise successful combination of story, 
essay, and autobiography. 

At times Mr. Wood’s passive receptivity seems a limited egoism, 
and one is uninterested, but there are other places where one feels 
vaguely one has experienced the same emotion and can enter into it 
again. ‘The contact, however, between author and reader is un- 
usually indirect for literature. The appeal of the book is so defi- 
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nitely to one’s visual senses that the result is the uncertain sensation 
of sympathy one often has before a romantic picture. I am not 
quite sure about Mr. Wood’s occupation, but there seems to be some 
actual connection with the graphic arts. If he were honest with 
himself, I should imagine he might be a modern Israels or Mancini. 

Mr. Wood’s essays, however, compensate for any intellectual 
interest they may lack by his amazing ability to write. “Over every- 
thing the firelight flooded — merrily sweeping and twinkling — 
racing and flooding over the room, curling beneath the furniture 
with lengthening and shortening fingers— silently covering both 
the figures which seemed still as if entranced amid the bright move- 
ment, on the woman’s face a slight look of surprise and on the 
child’s face a look of the night outside, the muffled gleam of fever 
and of chaos.” This may sound very like a nineteenth century 
critic describing a contemporary painting, as many of Mr. Wood’s 
descriptions do, but the image is undeniably effective. There is a 
connection in other parts of the book with the stories of Katherine 
Mansfield, but Mr. Wood is more successful than Miss Mansfield 
in conveying a certain richness of personal experience, though he 
lacks her directness and objectivity. 

Henry Frick and James Wood might be postulated as attempts to 
prove conflicting ethical theories. The energism of one, or the 
gnosticism of the other, which is preferable? Certainly today Frick 
is the popular hero and Wood the more and more exceptional sur- 
vival, but in the past civilized men have always esteemed the con- 
templative above the active life. Will these “New World vistas” 
which America is opening up permanently change European values? 
Mr. Frick’s contribution of steel has at least the semblance of per- 
manence, and one agrees more with Wyndham Lewis than with 
Spengler that the “scientific age” has so completely changed world 
conditions that repetitions of the past are impossible, and yet there 
are some analogies which are strangely disquieting. 


Joun Wacker III 
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LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 


LAWRENCE AND THE ARABIAN ADVENTURE. By 
Robert Graves. New York. Doubleday, Doran 
and Co." /1928311$3.00, 


Now that the war is over interest has been transferred from the 
mystery of Lawrence, the Arab leader, to the mystery of Lawrence 
the man. Yet even as a graduate of Oxford he remains almost as 
inscrutable as when he was riding his racing camel across the windy 
stretches of Arabia. 

It is this Lawrence which Robert Graves has attempted to de- 
scribe. ‘That he has, in a large sense, failed, is not altogether his 
fault, for he has written a very delightful and entertaining story 
with the material at hand. He dwells at some length upon Law- 
rence’s pre-war life —the life of a perfect individualist — and 
then gives the details of the Arabian adventure, laying special em- 
phasis upon the mental conflict in which Lawrence found himself 
constantly involved. 

He draws his information from his personal acquaintance with 
Lawrence, and from the Seven Pillars of Wisdom. ‘This book 
Lawrence wrote after the capture of Damascus in an effort to 
clear his mind, and to leave an accurate account of his personal 
motives in the affair. The manuscript was stolen from him on a 
station platform, possibly for political reasons, and he was forced 
to rewrite the whole work from memory. It was then privately 
published, and to meet the expense of the somewhat elaborate edi- 
tion many of the more harmless and less personal parts of the book 
were gathered together into an unconnected hodge-podge — the 
Revolt in the Desert. 

Naturally Graves cannot use much of the material found in the 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, so his book takes the form of a somewhat 
shallow psychological examination of Lawrence in addition to an 
account of his experiences in Arabia. “That it is much the best book 
to date upon the subject there can be no doubt, yet the reader is con- 
stantly aware of the shadow of the Seven Pillars of Wisdom lurk- 
ing in the background. For in that book the key to the situation 
seems to lie, and until Lawrence’s death permits its publication, no 
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answer to the many questions which have arisen can be given, save 
by a sympathetic understanding of the unusual qualities of the man. 
This is well illustrated in one of the few places where Graves feels 
that he may quote from the Seven Pillars of Wisdom, and it shows 
quite clearly how hollow and false is the popular abridged version. 
The following quotation is from the closing passage of the Revolt 
of the Desert and refers to the last days Lawrence spent in Da- 
mascus: 

‘Later I was sitting alone in my room working and thinking 
out as firm a way as the turbulent memories of the day allowed, 
when the muezzins began to send their call of last prayer through 
the moist night over the illuminations of the feasting city. One, 
with a ringing voice of special sweetness, cried into my window 
from a near mosque. I found myself involuntarily distinguishing 
his words: “God alone is great: I testify that there are no gods but 
God: and Mohammed is his Prophet. Come to prayer, come to 
security. God alone is great: there is no god — but God.” 

‘At the close he dropped his voice two tones, almost speaking 
level, and softly added, “And he is very good to us this day, O 
people of Damascus.” ‘The clamour hushed as every one seemed 
to obey the call to prayer on this their first night of perfect free- 
dom.’ 

As the account was originally written in the Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom there then follows this sentence: 

‘While my fancy, in the overwhelming pause, showed me my 
loneliness and lack of reason in their movement, since only for me, 
of all the hearers, was the event sorrowful and the phrase mean- 
ingless.’ 

Without this last sentence, the paragraph becomes a mere descrip- 
tion; with it you obtain an insight into the tragedy of Arab free- 
dom, in which Lawrence played a leading réle, though he had come 
to realize, especially during the last years of the revolt, how hollow 
and fraudulent was his part. 

Yet what were the motives which kept Lawrence fighting through 
two years of continual hardship, and why were these motives so 
suddenly extinguished after the fall of Damascus? 

Since the time when he tramped, entirely alone and in the middle 
of summer, up and down the caravan routes of Syria —a thing 
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quite unheard of —he has been constantly thrown with the Arab 
tribes. This close association with an eastern race, combined with 
his own somewhat mystical nature, has brought him a large measure 
of oriental sympathy. Even as a boy in school, Lawrence had 
dreamed of the revolt of the Arab tribes against the suppression of 
the Turks, and later on his growing knowledge of the Arab tem- 
perament led him to sympathize even more deeply with their posi- 
tion. By being excessively rude to his superior officers when sta- 
tioned in Cairo, he obtained a leave of absence and went down the 
coast of Hejaz looking for an Arab chief sufficiently fired with 
enthusiasm to lead the tribes in his projected revolt. Feisal alone 
of the four sons of old King Hussein of the Hejaz seemed to pos- 
sess the qualities of faith and leadership necessary to hold together 
the naturally unfriendly Bedouins, and with Feisal Lawrence set 
out to stir up the spirit of revolt. 

Yet even as he sat around the camp-fires of the Bedouin chiefs, 
night after night, arguing, persuading, and holding up the conquest 
of Damascus as an end, he wondered secretly how it would turn 
out. ‘There was no way open but onward, so closing his mind to 
the deception which he saw himself furthering, he plunged ahead. 

Mr. Graves draws the picture well. Despite the handicap of a 
height of only five feet and five inches, Lawrence was able to 
command the respect of every man with whom he came in contact. 
On the many and long forced camel-rides, which his guerilla war- 
fare tactics necessitated, he stood the heat and the thirst and the ex- 
haustion as well as the hardier Arabs. He once got up from a 
sickbed, with a high fever and a back covered with boils, to ride 
camel-back over six hundred miles with hardly a single halt for 
rest. In the skirmishes which were constantly taking place along 
the line of the Pilgrim Railway he acted with an utter disregard 
for his own personal safety, yet with every care for the safety of 
his Arab followers. ‘The result was that before long he had col- 
lected a personal body guard of devoted Arabs who have been de- 
scribed as being the wildest and the most bloodthirsty group of dare- 
devils ever collected in one band. 

Once Damascus was conquered and the Arab government set up, 
he suddenly left Syria and returned to England. The disillusion- 
ment was complete; he saw only too well the double-dealing poli- 
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cies of France and England. There had been too much of the 
barbaric warfare between Turk and Arab where quarter is rarely 
given, and above all he felt his whole relation with the Arabs to be 
a hollow fraud. In his introduction to Arabia Deserta he speaks 
very highly of Doughty’s faculty of retaining, although in dress and 
appearance entirely Arabian, his British mind and his British at- 
titude. For this is an ability which Lawrence admires intensely, 
because through his own association with the Bedouin tribes he be- 
came half-Arabian. His sympathies were even more strongly ori- 
ental than were Doughty’s or Blunt’s, and his asceticism was very 
Arabian, yet he could not but be aggravated at the lack of rational 
intelligence on the part of the Arabs. 

His attitude had become nihilistic, neither Arabian nor British, 
and he found his position lonely and intolerable. Damascus saw 
the culmination of these feelings, and Lawrence gladly took the 
opportunity for a temporary escape. But the Peace Conference 
found him a British officer on one hand, and on the other, white- 
robed and with the ceremonial silver dagger of the Arab, interpreter 
for Feisal. It was a nihilism which he could not escape. 

Mr. Graves gives a very vivid picture of the eccentric genius of 
Lawrence. At Oxford he would read all afternoon and all night, 
sleeping during the morning. As he never appeared during the day 
there grew up a mystery about a strange undergraduate who came 
out at night and walked by himself in the quadrangle. He refused 
to take part in any sport, or other organized activity, yet he rode a 
racing motorcycle at breakneck speed, dove through holes in the ice 
all by himself and in the middle of the night, and perfected the 
unorganized night-sport of roof-climbing. 

In the fields of archeology and Romanesque architecture he had 
collected vast amounts of material, but his interest in a subject 
never lies in the direction of publication. He can switch off the 
current of his personality at will, so that his presence in a room will 
not be felt. He never looks at any one’s face and so recognizes no 
one with whom he is not extremely familiar. He regards sociability, 
gambling, drinking and women as at best stimulants for the years 
when the zest of life is gone. His luck is phenomenal, nothing 
but the generosity of Fate permitting him to go through the hazards 
of the Arabian campaign unscathed. He always makes very plain 
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his feeling upon a subject, telling the King of England (so the 
story goes) that he did not care to be decorated, for he considered 
the part he played in the Arab revolt as “dishonorable to himself 
and to his country and to his government.” And again when a 
Paris publisher applied to him for the rights to bring out a transla- 
tion of the Revolt in the Desert he consented upon the condition 
that the book bear upon its jacket the inscription:— “The profits of 
this book will be devoted to a fund for the victims of French cruel- 
ty in Syria.” Naturally the translation has never appeared. 

It is a man of such a diversified personality, and who is some- 
thing of a mystic as well, that Robert Graves set himself to describe. 
The task was evidently beyond him, for in spite of the charming 
and extremely readable book, Lawrence remains almost as much a 
mystery as before. Now he has changed his name to Shaw and 
retired to the monastic seclusion of the British Royal Air Force, 
possibly to work out a more suitable philosophy of life. Feisal 
rules, but in Irak instead of Syria. Whether the French will con- 
tinue to occupy Damascus, and whether Arab freedom will ever 
become more than an ideal are questions which only the future can 
answer. 

Meanwhile, Lawrence pursues his lone path, the path of a man 
without a single close personal friend. His acquaintances he uses 
simply as a means to an end, and to none of them does he expose 
more than one of the many aspects of his personality. For those of 
us who value highly the friendships which life affords such a lone 
course would be intolerable. But neither loneliness nor nihilism can 
for long affect a man with complete power of rigid self-control; in 
the end he will rise above even the less common weaknesses of man- 
kind, and with a severe mental discipline pursue his way through a 
world for which he has almost no respect at all. 


R. D. Wiiirams 
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DEFENCE OF THE West. By Henri Massis. With a preface by 
G. K. Chesterton. New York. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1927. 
$3.00. 


This volume is devoted to the development of a somewhat pro- 
tentous thesis. The whole individualistic movement, beginning 
with the Protestant Reformation, is, according to M. Massis, going 
bankrupt. In its present stage this movement has, on the one hand, 
become crassly utilitarian, and, on the other, pseudo-religious and 
pseudo-mystical. With the loss of the transcendence, which can be 
secured only through Revelation and the outer authority of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, there has been a lapse into pantheistic con- 
fusion. Non-Catholic Europe has thus laid itself open to the en- 
croachments of the formidable force, destructive of the sense of 
spiritual purpose in life and of militant effort with reference to this 
purpose, which M. Massis defines as Asiaticism, the “internal and 
cosmic vertigo of the East.” ‘This disintegrating influence has pen- 
etrated into the West through Russia which has shed its veneer of 
Occidental culture and revealed its true affiliation with Asia, and 
Germany, especially post-war Germany, whose idealism is only a 
mask for the Teutonic will to power. ‘That same Germany,” 
Keyserling himself avows, “who, while she could hope for a de~ 
cisive victory, was carried away by the spirit of pillage and impu- 
dénce, passed without transition to idealism, so soon as it became 
evident that events were taking an evil turn.” Behind Teutonic 
imperialism lurks the imperialism of the Asiatics themselves. In 
the words of M. Massis: “Sustained and aided in enterprise hostile 
to the race by refugees from all the European nations, by apostates 
from all the creeds, by the sectarians of all the religious aberrations 
that form with them the ecumenical council of coalised heresies, 
they (the Asiatics) are working with our worst ideas in order to 
turn them against us. We are here at the geometrical locus where 
the various counterfeits of spiritual communion meet and inter- 
penetrate, and assemble their forces of division against ‘the great 
faith, the great doctrine, the great school of energy’ that has made 
the civilization of the West.” 
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As a remedy for the spiritual anarchy of both East and West 
“nothing less is needed than a complete restoration of the principles 
of Graeco-Latin civilization and Catholicism. ‘This great tradition 
of ancient and Christian wisdom may yet save what of viable there 
is in the world.” 

M. Massis draws up in the course of expounding his thesis a 
formidable list of false prophets: among the dead, Martin Luther 
and Kant, Blake, Tolstoy, and Walt Whitman; among contem- 
poraries, Romain Rolland, Keyserling, Spengler, Maeterlinck, 
Gandhi and Tagore. One may grant that sham spirituality has 
been promoted by all these thinkers and writers and yet feel that 
M. Massis has failed to elucidate the real issues that arise in a com- 
parison of East and West. His volume does, however, throw much 
light on the battle of ideas that is in progress in contemporary Eu- 
rope. It presents effectively in particular the position of the French 
neo-scholastic group, of which the most distinguished member is 
probably M. Maritain. As long as M. Massis is dealing with topics 
of which he has some first-hand knowledge the bold sweep of his 
generalization is stimulating; when he seeks to evaluate the culture 
of the Far East, with which at best he has only a second-hand ac- 
quaintance, his boldness degenerates into rashness. He falls into 
positive errors of fact and even graver errors of psychological 
interpretation.” 

At bottom most of the sham spirituality to which M. Massis 
objects may be summed up in the word primitivism. He himself 
recognizes that the primitivistic tendencies he discovers in certain 
contemporary Asiatics are at least in part of European origin — 
more often than not only an exotic form of Rousseauism. ‘“‘We 
have seen a Rabindranath Tagore denounce the misdeeds of the 
machinery and technique of the West in the same tone in which 
Rousseau condemned the corruption of Athens, the decadence of 
Rome, and the humanism of the Renaissance, in order to exalt the 
Scythians, the Early Persians and the Germans of Tacitus.” To be 
sure, Asia had in ancient Chinese Taoism, a primitivistic movement 


1 An occasional “howler” has been added by the translator. For example M. 
Massis asked us to imagine Saint John of the Cross or Saint Francis of Assisi 
dressed up as a bhiksu (Buddhist monk) or the Curé of Ars as a cramana (Hindu 
religious recluse). ‘This becomes in the translation “Saint John of the Cross or 
Saint Francis of Assisi in a bhiksu or the Curé of Ars in a cramana.” 
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of its own. It is a matter of interest to note, as Curtius (quoted by 
Massis) does, that “Taoism has exercised during the last years of 
the War and since a surprising force of attraction over a great 
number of the best minds among German intellectual youth.” One 
should not forget, however, that a warfare of first principles was 
waged in ancient China between Confucians and Taoists — the 
same opposition that exists between the humanist and the primitivist 
today. 

One cannot afford to view on the same level, as M. Massis tends 
to do, the primitivistic Lao-tzu, the humanistic Confucius, and the 
religious Buddha. Both Buddha and Confucius were capable of 
the keen discrimination which M. Massis denies to Asiatics and 
which one may grant him is necessary, if one is to avoid pantheistic 
confusion. In dealing with Buddha and India in general, we need 
to recall the traditional meditativeness of the East and then to dis- 
tinguish on psychological rather than on dogmatic grounds between 
this meditativeness and mere revery. There is surely little in com- 
mon between the “strenuousness” in which the teaching of Buddha 
culminates and the “inaction” (Wu Wei) of the Chinese Taoists. 
The quality of effort that the Buddhist puts forth in meditation is 
related to the yoga on which the Hindu has put major emphasis 
from a remote antiquity. Yoga, though it has often no doubt suf- 
fered corruption in India itself, does not, when genuine, encourage 
a passive surrender to the naturalistic flux; it is at the opposite pole 
from any philosophy of élam vital. One may therefore reply in the 
negative to M. Massis when he asks: “Can there not be found in 
Bergsonism an attitude analogous to that of the Hindu yogis?” 

The tendency of M. Massis to look upon true spirituality as a 
monopoly of the Roman Church is likely to lead to an attitude that 
is narrow and even bigoted. It is desirable under present circum- 
stances that one should grant generous recognition to the religious 
achievement of Asia. M. Massis seems to forget at times that the 
specifically religious element in Christianity itself is largely, if not 
indeed mainly, of Asiatic origin. 


Irvinc BaBBITT 
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SELECTED Porms or Amy Lowexi. Edited by John Livingston 
Lowes. Boston and New York. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1928. $3.00. 


Professor Lowes’s connection as editor with this selection of Amy 
Lowell’s poems is an adequate guarantee that it contains as far as 
such an undertaking allows the best and most representative of her 
poetry, selected from her eleven volumes. 

The poems in this selection remain individually clear when the 
whole has been read. ‘The scenes that so many of them depict, as 
corners in gardens, glimpses of sea beyond a beach, a stretch of vil- 
lage street, autumn or evening vistas, lawns and interiors with an 
arrangement, perhaps, of individuals who are natural. in such sur- 
roundings, retain in this poetry their peculiarity of outline and de- 
tail. Such things Miss Lowell saw vividly and completely. The 
impulse to preserve them in poetry and to preserve with their es- 
sences was the controlling factor in the development of her tech- 
nique. And as her technique developed she became a subtle and 
sometimes masterful builder of pictures in verse. In this connec- 
tion one thinks at once of Sz. Louis among others, or poems like 
Meeting House Hill, where the simple picture in its near perfection 
seems the sufficient expression of a mood or impulse. Or there are 
the poems in which we find pictures succeeding one another with 
such delicacy and fastidious discrimination that they are like visible 
unfoldings of mood. There is, too, the poem entitled Lilacs, in 
which the same technique is employed to build up around a feeling 
for this flower the essential background of New England. It is a 
series of vignettes. And these poems, we think, are the author's 
most successful. Certainly they are the most characteristic among 
her best work. 

Miss Lowell’s, then, is primarily a pictorial art; and for the 
easiest substantiation of this remark one has only to point in any 
selection of lines from her poetry to the profusion of color words. 
Her feelings for the most part attach themselves to what she saw, 
to the surroundings she loved, to the universal objects of nature, to 
particular landscapes — those of New England most lovingly — to 
gardens she knew and familiar insides of houses. Her descriptions 
of all these are frequently vibrant with feeling. Her poems to the 
moon are passionate, or, like the nights she describes, drip with its 
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light. Her devotion to New England, felt best, perhaps, in Lilacs, 
Behind Time, and the description in many of the narrative poems, 
is more affecting because it is never blind to New England’s harsher 
aspects. And her emotional nature rejoices in the gardens she de- 
scribes with an exuberant appreciation. 

The narrative poems included in this selection have been referred 
to. “They share with the others the same obvious merits. Lyric or 
narrative, Miss Lowell’s poetry has the same bias toward description. 
In either, the emotion tends to be patterned on a selection of visible 
objects. And it is a changing tableau or a sequence of vivid paint- 
ings that impresses most in some of her narrative works. ‘There 
are, however, those that have an excellence of their own. We are 
thinking particularly of Number 3 on the Docket, The Day That 
Was That Day, The Rosebud Wall-Paper, and The Doll, all of 
which are found in this collection. In all of these is achieved that 
objectivity which is a prerequisite of their kind. All are grim or 
grimly ludicrous stories from New England life and remarkable 
for their variations in tragic effect. “There is no softness in them. 
They are unsparing in incident and characterization. ‘Three are 
written in dialect, and with such marked success that we feel that 
an alteration of their language would detract from the transparency 
of the characters involved. 

But in spite of the excellence that has been observed in these 
poems, and more, still, that might be declared, there is a failure on 
their part as a whole, to really impress and fill the mind. The 
failure, it seems to us, is due to the almost complete absence in Miss 
Lowell’s poetry of independent intellectual realizations. ‘There is 
no lack of feeling. But there is scarcely any identification of feel- 
ing with the forms and figures of thought as distinct from the 
forms and figures of objects. We would mention, however, in ex- 
ception, the Eleonora Duse sonnets and The Congressional Library. 
Her poetry, it has been said, is primarily pictorial. But the criticism 
we make here does not apply invariably to pictorial poetry. Much 
of this, as we know, has an emotional and intellectual value inde- 
pendent of the objects it portrays. But this is not the case with Miss 
Lowell’s poems. ‘They are singularly without overtones. We see 
what she describes and share her feelings; the experience is con- 
fined to this. Nothing is detached therefrom to enrich the mind in 
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its daily business with the emotions irrespective of external surround- 
ings. To explain a little, we should be surprised to feel an impulse 
in the ordinary course of things to quote from her poetry. And yet 
we might with deliberation return to her pages and enjoy them. 

These poems, it has been said, remain individually clear when 
the book has been read. And this is certainly a virtue in them. But 
they must be regarded as representative of their author’s entire poetic 
output and as such they should exhibit underneath surface discrim- 
inations, mutual ties, or interrelations. These to any significant 
extent we do not find. The poems for the most part seem isolated 
from one another. Their several particular objects do not appear 
as the symbols or language of a single dominant apprehension of 
the sum of experience. Nor do they even appear as the convincingly 
appropriated material of a sensibility that proceeds from a charac- 
teristic attitude. A certain large acceptance of life is sometimes 
stated in Miss Lowell’s poetry; it is sometimes implied. But it has 
furnished her with no intellectual forms, and so is no integrating 
factor in her work, establishing indulging relations among her 
poems. ‘The paganism she so frequently expresses is strangely at 
variance with the nostalgia that pervades so much of her work. 

But behind her poetry there is a vitality that frequently enters it. 
It is less effective because unsupplied with definite modes of appli- 
cation. Yet it is unmistakably present in the freshness and freedom 
of her language, the brilliance and outline of her finely consum- 
mated pictures, and her arduous technique. 


W. E. SepGwick 


W. E. Griapsrone. By Osbert Burdett. Boston and New York. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. $4.00. 


Mr. Burdett’s Gladstone completes a trilogy begun with Mr. 
Strachey’s Queen Victoria and carried on by M. Maurois’s Disraeli. 
These three political figures epitomize an age:— Victoria, symbol 
of those middle-class respectable virtues, by which righteousness 
may be said to rule over nations; Disraeli, expansion and reform, 
“Sanitation and Empire” founded on the crescent wealth of the 
middle-class; Gladstone, the house of Commons in person, the 
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moral and political sovereignty newly-won of middle-class votes. 
Their long existences gave them an institutional grandeur. 

Why have these three biographers, each sensible to fashion, chosen 
to work on Victorian England? What is there so fertile in human- 
ity about that age which artistically our generation finds so sterile? 
In these three writers we feel a common tone —a tincture of irony, 
condescension and ulterior respect. We have come to like the Vic- 
torian age because, being historically near, it is intellectually re- 
mote, hence half romantic; and also because it makes a perfect tar- 
get in which keen shafts pointed with disillusion sink with unhurt- 
ing efficacy. 

Mr. Burdett’s method is admittedly that of a popularizer, but of 
a higher order. He treats Morley’s “official” 2000 page biography 
as a rich, amorphous quarry; a few selected blocks deftly chiselled 
build for us the statesman as a man. It is a human rather than a 
political formula. 

Indeed a subtle technique has developed since Mr. Strachey first 
manifested biography as a modern art. ‘The process of mental 
vintaging, the selection and pressing of the subject’s own scattered 
words and actions into a single draft, is here pushed to the just 
point. Gladstone’s copious literary remains, Mr. Burdett assures, 
are unreadable. Lacking the voice, the gesture, the great person, 
his eloquence on paper is “Burke and water.” In fact he sums up 
in one of its typical phases the nineteenth century’s triple dilution of 
the great eighteenth century prose idiom. ‘The statesman, the novel- 
ist, the scientist were qualifying its rigor to a tasteless anemia. 

Nevertheless this insipid stuff is full of revealing crystals. Mr. 
Burdett isolates one early in his book. ‘“O for a light from on 
high! I have no power, none to discern the right path for myself” 
cried young Oxford Gladstone of monumental piety. This sense 
of an inward dimness, continually oppressive throughout his life, 
begot in Gladstone a compensating dependence on outward guidance, 
a faultless response to popular opinion, to the high pressure of pub- 
lic “morality.” Incapable of originating anything, least of all an 
idea, Gladstone had a “‘sixth sense” for the incidence of the right 
forces. Unlike the saint or the hero, he lacked inner strength. He 
had the secondary qualities and the surface energies of gentus, but 
his life was the futility of the visionless man of action. ‘This was 
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his greatness: to sense the tide, devance it even, and standing like a 
prophet, to usher it shoreward with sure hand and unctuous invo- 
cation. 

Was it all hypocrisy? There have been sarcastic charges against 
this age, and it is to the credit of these Strachist biographers that 
they have countered them. Self-deception is the sincerest form of 
sincerity. "Thus Gladstone’s repeated wishes to resign (for an ex- 
ample) are shown as the defective reaction — perfectly vain — of 
a nature whose life and energies were invented to live and die in 
the harness of a perpetual crusade. Gladstone was the incarnation 
of his age, concentrating in his successive flowerings the constituent 
ferments of an active soil, He was no more inconsistent than is 
the process of vegetable growth. 

Mr. Burdett might be criticized on the ground that his book is 
not sufficiently organic, especially the first half. His analysis and 
exposition are often departmental; here and there a gobbet on 
Gladstone the “lightless, Gladstone the sum of middle-class aspir- 
ings, Gladstone the reformer of prostitutes, Gladstone the uncon- 
scious publicity fiend.” They seem too much like set passages. 
They mulsify poorly with the general liquor, forming and reform- 
ing on a changing surface more than once, like patches of oil on a 
river, new in iridescence and pattern, but in substance the same. 

As history there is little to criticize. Like all things popular it 
must dissatisfy the specialist by its very success. His picture of 
England during Gladstone’s long, very representative life is good. 
It is specious (in the eighteenth century sense) but it is not epic. 
Modern biography stands on its readableness and its aptness. Mr. 
Burdett disposes of both these qualities, and his book deserves to 
have success. 

Dana Duranp 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE OF To-pay. By G. H. Edgell. 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1928. $6.00. 


After having noted the many publications abroad on modern 
American architecture, or rather “modernist” as Professor Edgell 
would have it, due to the title one might indeed open this book with 
considerable enthusiasm. ‘The first pages disillusion one, however, 
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and an appalling list of buildings is seen in the styles of the Geor- 
gian, French, Colonial, etc., periods, which overcome the reader with 
their mediocrity (not bad but indeed second-rate work), the author 
quite forgetting that “ ‘styles’ once accomplished soon become yard- 
sticks for the blind, crutches for the lame, the recourse of the im- 
potent.” ‘The modernist architecture is fairly treated but with no 
real enthusiasm, much hampered by not being related with corre- 
sponding movements in Europe. For instance, the paragraph on 
the Nebraska State Capitol mentions the fact that the design reflects 
certain Scandinavian work but nothing so definite as that the solu- 
tion of the entrance-facade is quite similar to that of the Haupt- 
bahnhof in Stuttgart. 

But as an expression of the conservative feeling towards archi- 
tecture, the book has undoubted value. The discussions of various 
problems confronting architects in the designing of buildings like 
museums, hospitals, etc. are quite illuminating — one might indeed 
recommend the authorities at Harvard to read the section devoted 
to memorials in the hope of avoiding a much feared tragedy. In 
the discourse on concrete, other types than the commercial buildings 
might have been reviewed such as churches as seen in a recently 
published design of Mr. S. Woods Hull or the church at Basle, 
Switzerland — a material not yet frankly utilized in any prominent 
American ecclesiastical building. ‘Then, too, the comments on the 
various examples often times do not take up the question whether 
or not they fulfil the requirements of the particular type. 

Among the theatres we look in vain for such a modern design as 
in the St. George Playhouse in Brooklyn by Schlanger and Ehren- 
hich and the Little Theatre movement is not mentioned — a topic 
quite apropos at this date. In the plea for polychromy in archi- 
tecture, the use of vari-coloured stones is not separately stressed as 
recently advocated in a magazine article by Frank Lloyd Wright — 
daubing fine materials with paint causes them to lose all character 
whereas variegated materials can always be legitimately employed. 

In spite of this axiom by a young writer, the art of the present 
appears only bit by bit, its guiding system buried half in the past and 
half in the future; the author avoids admittedly the future, a bad 
tendency in general, but quite happy here since he is so out of feel- 
ing with certain forms of architecture which seem to be portents of 
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what is to come. Recently a Boston theatre showed a movie con- 
cerned with the curiosities of New York in which the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Centre was shown as an instance of a modern 
apartment house. Such confusion this book tends to augment by 
holding up the shifting standards of refinement “and taste” and 
with its inchoate conglomeration of styles but tends to clarify with 
its sensible words on the varied needs to be solved in a building. In 
spite of our desire to see an architecture in America by “pioneers,” 
not by “traditionalists,” an architecture which Professor Edgell 
seemingly does not favor, the book holds our attention by these ex- 
cellent discussions, the lively style and the fine photographs. 


Marvin Ross 


Ta Hio. The Great Learning. (University of Washington Chap- 
books, No. 14). Newly Rendered into the American Language by 
Ezra Pound. Seattle, Washington. University of Washington 
Book Shop. 1928. $.65. 


According to Confucian tradition ““The Great Learning” “forms 
the gate by which first learners enter into virtue.” Yet it is in no 
sense an elementary manual but rather a suggestive enchiridion 
wherein is contained the most succinct exposition of Chinese meta- 
physics. None of the other Chinese classics presents in so short or so 
logical a form the elements of China’s philosophy. The purpose of 
the work, in the words of the new translation, “lies in developing 
and making visible that luminous principle of reason which we have 
received from the sky, to renew mankind and to place its ultimate 
destination in perfection, the sovereign good.” 

What Ezra Pound offers us is a new edition in convenient form, 
whereby this oriental classic may stand alone as a piece of literature, 
bereft of pedantic footnotes in the maze of whose learned obscuri- 
ties the casual reader tires and forgets either form or philosophy. 
Mr. Pound never sacrifices his expression for the sake of literalness 
to a Chinese character which at best is an explosive bombshell of 
possible interpretations. When explanation is necessary he makes 
use of appositional phrases, the minimum of expository interference. 
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The book consists of two parts, first the words of Confucius him- 
self and secondly a series of annotations by his disciple Thseng-tseu. 
These latter are citations of famous exemplars of Chinese virtues 
and the style is more typically and bewilderingly oriental. Yet even 
here Mr. Pound has interpolated a graphic diction that creates a 
vivid impression. To some critics that heightening of effect may 
seem inexcusable; yet this very defect becomes a virtue to the ordi- 
nary reader. Mr. Pound seeks an effect such as is necessary to any 
piece of literature, and, avoiding a puritanical literalness, he gives 
us his interpretation of a living spiritual idea. 


Ropert TREAT PaIng, JR. 


In THE BeEcInNING. By Norman Douglas. New York. The 
John Day Company. 1928. $2.50. 


“This time, yes!”” he was saying to his heart, and soon his arm 
began to encircle her warm waist and to press upon the hips, endeav- 
oring to draw her earthwards” — Mr. Douglas on the third page 
of his first novel since South Wind ten years ago thus angles for our 
attention, with an amusing and questionable trick. “No hair grew 
on his head or anywhere else; moreover, his whole body had been 
thinly sprinkled with gold dust which the priests washed off six 
times a day with tepid milk. . . . There he sat like a golden egg 
among the snowy blossoms, staring down at his toes that projected 
from under his thighs and twiddled ceaselessly.” But the Name- 
less One just described is a pale divinity beside the unspeakable 
Bashakuloff of South Wind. Indeed the book is filled with neat 
little pricking incidents and descriptions which clutch at a reader’s 
wandering interest. South Wind showed us the mortals of a corrupt 
Southern paradise, who assume a god-like stature in their beautiful 
unmorality, but Ix The Beginning describes an earlier Eden, where 
an idyllic landscape is filled with a fatuous population of gods and 
demi-gods, subscribing to or carping against the conventions of hu- 
man society. The young moon was impotent and subject to con- 
vulsions. The wind said that nobody should be a virgin. It is ex- 
asperating and disheartening to find Norman Douglas, whose irony 
has heretofore been grinning acceptance of the tricks of a whim- 
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sical providence, whining that both gods and mortals (“Which of 
the two is more contemptible?” ) should be thrown to the crocodiles. 
Nevertheless he writes with an easy economy, a cultivated simplicity 
which is by no means ungracious. Set against the smug leers of 
Cabell and Erskine, Mr. Douglas never smirks. He is still unri- 
valled in his field. 

L..2..K. 


Tue Vircin Queene. By Harford Powel, Jr. Boston. Little, 
Brown & Co. 1928. $2.00. 


Overwork, boredom, and disgust with humdrum existence supplies 
a first cause for the adventures of many figures in literature. There 
could be no more simple way of putting the machinery of fiction to 
work and of introducing the hero’s general background than to 
commence the story with him in full revolt. The hero of The 
Virgin Queene, Barnham Dunn, sailed for England and was soon 
installed in an Elizabethan manor rich in Shakespearean tradition. 
Here things happened that made literary history — and incidentally 
an ironical and amusing’ story. 

Mr. Powel sets up his characters in a way that enables a smooth, 
superficial impression to be gathered from his people. With the 
possible exception of Dunn, the men and women created are all 
stock figures of fiction; a signal is all that is needed from the au- 
thor to definitely identify them in the reader’s mind. This method 
of characterization, if it may be called such, serves its purpose well 
in The Virgin Queene, these standard folk react readily to the theme 
of the novel and supply a basis for the development of much merry 
satire. 

The writing throughout the novel is concise and to the point, 
with short sentences that despite their brevity never jar. This fea- 
ture of Mr. Powel’s style makes it extraordinary readable and in a 
very short time carries one to the last page. Another touch that is 
altogether pleasing is the apropos reference to contemporary incidents 
and the introduction of present day personages. But towards the 
end there is a slight tendency to the obviousness of the three reel 
Mack Sennett comedy. 

The Virgin Queene is a fulfillment of the “literary promise” 
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Mr. Powel showed while on the Lampoon. It is a gay bit of 
satiric farce poking fun at many things on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic from advertising to Shakespearean criticism. Like a good mu- 


sical comedy, it has plenty of wit, a pretty girl, and romance. What 
more could one ask from “Spring Fiction”? 


R. W. CuHAsTENEY 


Tue Benson Murper Case. By S. S. Van Dine. New York. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1926. $2.00. 


Tue “Canary” Murper Case. By 8. S. Van Dine. New York. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1927. $2.00. 


THe GreENE Murper Case. By S. 8. Van Dine. New York. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1928. $2.00. 


There is something mysteriously familiar in the writing of these 
three widely-read detective stories. It is almost as if in turning 
their pages one heard the voice of a certain well-known professor 
speaking from his Harvard platform. 

Under the circumstances there is a peculiar fitness in applying 
the method of these stories to the detection of their author. Look 
for a moment at the circumstantial evidence. We have found the 
obscure works on toxicology, insanity, and criminology, which Van 
Dine uses with such ease, in the Harvard Library. We have been 
able to compare hand-writing in the cuts with hand-writing in 
reading assignments: the similarity is at least suggestive. It is 
hardly necessary to mention a facility which is almost eager in the 
use of German and Greek. And a sabbatical year, coming at just 
the right time, further bears us out. It looks as if a possibility, 
perhaps no more, has been established. 

But the method of Philo Vance checks us at this point. Circum- 
stantial evidence would have’ convicted any one of four innocent 
people of the murder of Alvin Bensori. We must go deeper and 
ask, as Vance would do, what is the mental equipment of the author 
of these stories. In the matter of style, much the same sort of 
periods occur in the writings of our professor as on the lips of Philo 
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Vance (the detective in these stories), the same predilection for 
unusual polysyllables, the same liberty of scorn. Roughly, the in- 
cidental subject matter consists of: allusions to the fine arts, to ob- 
scure classics such as the Greek Anthology, and to criminology. 
With the first two of these, as Professor both of Greek and Fine 
Arts, he would siaturally have expert acquaintance. With the 
third, his wide cultural interests may well have familiarized him. 
Nor would we in the least try to dodge the problem seemingly pre- 
sented by his knowledge of human types. Sibella Greenes, as every- 
one knows, graduate in dozens every June from Radcliffe. For the 
rest, such types as he may not have been able to meet or invent, fic- 
tion (or motion picture!) may have offered leading suggestions. 
And where did he learn his poker? Here is a puzzle, but only to 
those who do not play poker, a game based directly on the universal 
principles of probability. A “brilliant amateur pianist” was Vance; 
as his friends know, so is our professor. Perhaps most compelling 
of all is the common rumor that before this he has published anony- 
mous detective stories. 

At this point the matter becomes crucial. “There is not a single 
reason why the professor whom we have so carefully sleuthed might 
not have written these stories. He is favored by personal, circum- 
stantial, and stylistic evidence. And yet the surprising fact of the 
matter (a fact upsetting enough to make one doubt, almost, the 
value of even the Vance method!) is that they were written by 
some one else. The true $. S. Van Dine, beyond a doubt, is a cer- 
tain Willard Huntington Wright, onetime editor of Town Topics 
and the Smart Set, author of The Creative Will, Modern Painting, 
and compiler of classic detective stories. Amusing and wide-spread 
as the notion is that a Harvard professor should prove to have been 
the author of popular detective fiction, we must re-affirm that it is 
an illusion. 


STERLING ALLAN 
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Tue New ENGLAND QuarTERLy. Edited by S. E. Morison, A. 
M. Schlesinger, K. B. Murdock, 8. T. Williams, and L. S. Mayo. 
Volume I, Numbers 1-2. January, April, 1928. 


The New England Quarterly made its first appearance in Janu- 
ary with a number highly creditable of its kind. The initial edi- 
torial states the purpose of the journal, to publish “every sort of 
article, short note, or document, on the past of New England and 
on the migration of New England ideas, people, and institutions” 
by “all writers of whatever age, ancestry, or residence.” ‘The edi- 
tors desire to break new ground in “a field that hardly knows the 
blade of a plow,” but they are properly wary of “the idolator to 
whom every New England product is hallowed.” In short their 
broad purpose is to present for the first time scientifically historical 
studies of the region since circa 1850, as well as to rehearse in the 
light of changed standards and values the history of that region in 
its earlier days. What most strikes one about the first number is 
the interest of it. ‘There is little or none of the jejumitas which one 
has come to believe inevitable in a learned journal. Here is some- 
thing which even the casual reader may enjoy, and which the tried 
historical scholar will find a welcome relief from the tedium of his 
accustomed reading. Mr. Morison contributes a short biography 
of Fisher Ames which proves once again its author’s ability to syn- 
thesize history and literature into a thoroughly harmonious unit. 
The Journal of Village Life in Vermont in 1848 makes the reader 
sigh only because of its pathetic brevity.. Lawrence Martin’s Gen- 
esis of Godey’s Lady’s Book is a very fluent account of the origin 
of the first parent of a large class of magazines. ‘The Ballad of 
the Northwest Fur Trade, an original document edited and an- 
notated by F. W. Howay, follows. Perhaps the best thing in the 
issue are the book reviews. Van Wyck Brooks’ comments on Mum- 
ford’s Golden Day are little short of brilliant. Other excellent re- 
views are contributed by Stanley Williams and S. E. Morison. 

The interest of the second number is in inverse proportion to its 
increase in size and scholarship. John Hunter Sedgwick’s account 
of the adventures of William Eaton in northern Africa is good 
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historical writing, but its connection with New England is tenuous 
in| the extreme. There is an illuminating note on “Swedenborgian- 
ism” in the work of Ralph Waldo Emerson by Clarence Paul Hot- 
son, followed by a detailed study of Conscious Art in Bradford's 
History of Plymouth Plantation by E. F. Bradford. A. H. Buf- 
fington has an article on the Isolationist Policy of Colonial Massa- 
chusetts. The paper on Benjamin Franklin’s “Electrical Kite” and 
Lightning Rod is, like that on Eaton, related to New England only 
through the accident of its protagonist’s birthplace, but succeeds in 
establishing one or two interesting points on the question of this 
famous experiment. Following a brief discussion of Two New 
England Reviews is Mr. Morison’s Forcing the Dardanelles in 
1810, easily the high spot of the issue, and with a closer relation to 
the avowed subject of the journal than the title might lead one to 
suppose. Of the reviews in this number the best are the two by 
Kenneth B. Murdock and the one by Robert Hillyer. 

Taking the two issues together, one may conclude that the second 
represents the ideal of the editors more closely than the first. It is. 
heavier, more substantial, and of a distinctly more learned air. 
But in both there is a noticeable lack of anything pertaining to that 
more recent period since 1850 which the opening announcement so 
clearly promised. And, although in view of the confessed histori- 
cal nature of the magazine, it would be unfair to press the point 
too far, the contents of these two numbers cause one to wonder if 
The New England Quarterly is not, after all, somewhat in the 
nature of an obituary. 


VIR 


Tue Exire. Edited by Ezra Pound. Number 3. Spring 1928. 


The third number of the Exile is by far the largest and most 
interesting that has yet appeared. William Butler Yeats contributes 
two series of poems — of which Sailing to Byzantium has just been 
published in his new book The Tower. Following these, a poem 
beginning “The” by Louis Zukofsky, a heavily numbered mosaic of 
memories from the author’s fund of miscellaneous information. 
Notes refer to Broadway (line 134), John Erskine (184, 185), 
Horses (224-237), myself, Mussolini, Pater, Peer Gynt, the King’s 
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English, etc., etc. . . . Mr. Pound then includes one of his own 
Cantos, which in fragment is almost as beautiful as some of those 
that were printed in XVI Cantos. Perhaps he feels that he owes 
John Rodker who published them a debt of gratitude, for Rodker’s 
Adolphe 1920 is here concluded. The editor presents and defends 
some verses by R. C. Dunning which are never as distinguished as 
Mr. Pound’s apology for them — in which he says of the renais- 
sance of poesy “a few of ’em got started . . . to look for a certain 
plainness of speech . . . and having about 1918 got started looking 
for Mr. Eliot’s rather more fragile system (a system excellent for 
Mr. Eliot but not very much use to anyone else) . . .” Payson 
Loomis is represented by Don’t Wake Me Up Yet which is in many 
ways the most entertaining single thing in the number. Mr. Loom- 
is succeeds in presenting in vivid isolation a personal state of mind 
with a maximum of potential universal references. This from his 
context — 

“Oh! for one of those things that fly back and forth in 

department-stores like carrier pigeons 
(Made my Airedale bark so in a general store in the west, 
But this very building is so strange that a dog 
would bark and bark and bark)” 

Morley Callaghan, whose concise, depressing stories have appeared 
in transition, has here a story called Ancient Lineage. He is more 
interested in subject-matter —as opposed to style — than Heming- 
way, but they are two of a kind. This manner of writing can have 
only a limited sustaining effect — for its background and irony are 
too easily duplicated to maintain a necessary novelty. 

Clifford Gesseler has a sequence of sonnets called Wazkiki, in 
which the traditionalism of the opening lines are amusingly con- 
trasted with a more or less colloquial sestet. From the first sonnet— 

“The luscious leaves of twilight sifting down 
Across the mellow splendor of the sky .. . 
Volstead is too much with us. Late and soon... 
O grand and goofy sky! O. cuckoo sea! 

Come out, my love, and greet the cock-eyed moon 

There are other inclusions —less worthy of interest than the 
editor’s official comment. To extract a few remarks from gay 


Mr. Pound: 


}» 
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1. What largely ails the ‘Arts’ is unemployment . . . 
5. Le style c’est homme. Knowledge of this simple fact 
wd. have saved us from Woodie Wilson. 

11. The 207 literate Americans alleged by scientists to exist, 
ought to be compelled to serve in the National legislature 
now and again, in spite of popular choice. 

16. The res publica means, or ought to mean: the public con- 
venience. 

17. We refuse to recognize England as a civilized nation so 
long as her divorce laws remain the dastardly manifestation 
Of brute’ stupidity theyonow are. 2 -.¢tC...) 4. .etCr aa 

18. Parenthesis: I seriously advise every reader of this note to 
refuse utterly to buy tickets for Europe until the visa in- 
famy is removed. If you must go, enquire at six travel 
bureaus and refuse to buy their tickets, and then buy your 
ticket at the seventh. And remember that our State Dept. 
deserves no pity and that the French State Dept. deserves 
no pity. These two are the chief offenders.” 

Mr. Pound appends a Desideria. 

“Quite simply: I want a new civilization. We have the basis 
for a new poetry, and for a new music. The government of our 
country is hopelessly low-brow, there are certain crass stupidities in 
administration that it is up to the literate members of the public to 
eradicate. Voila tout. 

“T say ‘new’ civilization, I don’t know that I care about its being 
so very different from the best that has been, but it must be as good 
as the best that has been. It can’t possibly be the same so why 
worry, novelty is enforced. ... 

“There is plenty of work to be done. 

“(Parenthesis. No, dearie, when I say: the basis for a new poetry, 
I don’t mean the vers libre movement as it was in the year 1912)” 


LE. -K; 
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